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THE TWELFTH ANNUAL OYSTER SUPPER 


FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE 


Friends’ Home for Children, 4011 Aspen Street, 
(Non-Sectarian} 
At tHE ODD FELLOWS’ TEMPLE, 
Broad and Cherry Streets, 


Third-doy, Second Month 14, 1899, (rom 5 108 p.m. 


This Home provides shelter temporarily, until it can 
secure good private homes for orphan, neglected and des- 
titute children, and we ask your aid. 


ENTERTAINMENT 

Will consist of an opening address by J. A. M. Pass- 
more, on ‘‘ The Benefits of This and Kindred Homes.” 

Lecture by Joseph S. Walton, Principal of Friends’ 
Central School, ‘‘ Early Influences of the Society of 
Friends in Pennsylvania.” 

Elocutionary Easercions by Miss Jessie Dalrymple, 
— of Elocution in the Philadelphia High School 
or Girls. 


The Supper will consist of Raw, Fried (H. Mosebach 
& Son) rg Panned Oysters, Cranberries, Cold Meats, 
Pickles, Ice Cream, Cake. Come and enjoy a good 
supper, and help a worthy cause. 


Price of tickets for Supper and Entertainment §r.00. 
Tickets can be had from the following persons : 


J. A. M. Passmore, 318 S. 42d St. 
Anna C. Miller, 313 N. 33d St. 
Robert Ambler, 1525 Centennial Ave. 
S. T. R. Eavenson, M. D., 2013 Vine St. 
Mary E, Dunham, 2759 N. rath St. 
Annie E. Bacon, 3212 Baring St. 
Martha D. Hough, 1340 Spruce St. 
Elizabeth Hallowell, 1515 Arch St. 
Mary C. E. Davis, 2134 Callowhill St. 
Caroline D. Hancock, 3201 Arch St. 
Hannah B. Lloyd, 3602 Spring Garden St. 
Sarah P. Morgan, 1024 Green St. 
Elizabeth L. Coates, r9r0 N. 24th St. 
Jos. F. Scull, 1428 N. 17th St. 
Anna J. Bean, 1729 N. roth St. 
M . Kerby, 1327 N. rsth St. 
R: Sepaces Eells, 204 S. 41st St. 
David Masters, 3308 Baring St. 
Margaret L. Bardin, 331 N. goth St. 
Edward Caleb Dixon, 1420 Chestnut St. 
esse H. Michener, 4512 Regent St. 
arah D. Eavenson, 1904 Arch St. 
Alvanetta Shepherd, 2159 N. rath St. 
Matilda K. Lobb, x ¥. 18th St. 
« Thos. J. Scott, 128 Market St. 
Barclay B. Heacock, 216 N. 4th St. 
Mary E. Meredith, 123 S. 39th St. 
Susan D. Hall, 5300 Lancaster Ave. 
Friends’ Book Association, 1500 Race St. 
Anna A. Emley, 1525 Girard Ave, 
Milton W. Buzby, 2001 Summer St. 
Hannah L. Thomas, 4023 Spring Garden St. 
Emma Thomas, 1618 Green St. 
Anna B. Bunting, 315 N. 35th St. 
ohn Collins, 702 N. 43d & 
m. S. Emley, 1525 Girard Ave. 
Edwin W. Scarlett, 52d and Lancaster Ave. 
Wm. J. Eavenson, 1504 Mt. Vernon St. 
Elizabeth M. Middleton, 856 N. 8th St. 
Adelaide F. D. Emley, 1525.Girard Ave. 


Agents Wanted 
in every county to sell ‘‘ The True Story of 
the Christiana Riot,” a book of exciting 
events that finally led to the Civil War. Cloth 
edition, gilt title. For particulars and territory, 
address MARVIN E. BUSHONG, May, Lan- 
caster county, Pa. 


THE LAST OPPORTUNITY 
To bury DUTCHER’S SHOES. 


We vacate this store February Ist. 
ALL shoes at cost or less, or Te Sales. 
Bargains in High Grade . 





SAMUEL DUTCHER, 
45 North 13th Street, (below Arch). 





Advertisements of ‘ Wanted,” ‘For Rent,” 
“For Sale,” etc., 5 cents a line, each insertion. 
Seven average words make a line. {No advertise- 
ment inserted for less than 20 cents. 


LADY (FRIEND) OF SUITABLE AGE, AND 

possessing necessary qualifications, desires a per- 
manent position of trust. One where promptness, ex- 
ecutive ability, tact, and close attention to business will 
be appreciated and fairly rewarded. Address No. 68, 
this Office. 


AN HONEST AND CAPABLE MARRIED MAN, 

38, wants position. Experienced in commission, 
grocery, salesman, or manager. Address No. 69, In- 
TELLIGENCER Office. 


WANTED.—A WORKING HOUSEKEEPER, 
small family. Address M., this Office. 





WANTED.—A FRIEND TO ASSIST IN CAR- 
ing for two young children in Friends’ family. 
Address MOORE, 2 E. 14th St., New York City. 


WO PLEASANT ROOMS WITH GOOD 

board. Private family, near trolley, and three 

minutes’ walk from 52d Street Station, 1484 N, ssth 
street, West Philadelphia. 


DURING THE ERECTION OF OUR BUILDING 
The Young Friends’ Association Office 


has been placed in the Library Room at Race St., 
where those wishing information may apply between the 
hours of 1.30 and 5 p. m., and on Seventh-days from 9 
a. m. to § p. m. hdivens letters to 152 North rsth St. 
ANNA JENKINS FERRIS, 
Corresponding Secretary. 


ARTIES DESIRING TO VISIT WASHINGTON 
can be accommodated with rooms and board ina 
Friends’ family. One block from street cars ing 
railroad stations, Capitol, and public buildings. Terms, 
$1.50 a = Address FRIEND, 1626 Nineteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


FOR SALE. 

A very desirable property in Media, at’ 519 Orange 
street, less than a square from the station. The residence 
contains 14 rooms and a bath-room, is heated by steam, 
and has all modern conveniences. On the rear of prop. 
erty, fronting on South avenue, there are two box stalls 
and other stabling, for several horses or cows, a carriage- 
house, and a cottage for coachman. For a quick pur- 
chaser, price is $7,500. Apply on premises, or to 

JOHN WILLIAMS, Media, Pa. 














Swarthmore. 


For rent or sale, Queen Anne Cottage, 12 
rooms, steam heat, and open fire grates. The 
location is very delightful, directly overlooking 
the athletic grounds of the College, and very 
close to the meeting-house ; one acre of ground, 
and plenty of fruit. . Apply to 
Davip SCANNELL, 814 Arch Street. 


i 33 Days for $253. 


To Old Point Comfort, Charleston, Savannah, tour 
through Florida, Key West, and Havana, Cuba, or 
Nassau, in the t manner. Leave B. and O. R’wy 
station, 24th and Chestnut sts., on Feb. 28, at 1.37 p. m. 

Have withdrawn my California trip until June. 

REBECCA B. NICHOLSON, Camden, N. J. 


‘THE PENINGTON, 


Permanent and Transient Boarding 
for Friends. 


215 E. 15th Street, New York City. 


S. W. BLACK’S SON, Eowano T. Brack 


REAL ESTATE. AGENT 
AND BROKER 
125 South Seventh Street, Philad’a. 
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Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


WM. W. BIRDSALL, President. 





Under care of Friends. 


Send for Catalogue. 


Friends’ Central School, 
FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia ; 
Surnishes a | SS guarded education, and pre- 
pares for college. 

OSEPH S.WALTON, ),,.. 
JNA W. SPEAKMAN, j 7'7#cifals. 
Circulars on application. 





George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA, 
Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 

Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 
students either for business or for College. . 
For catalogue, apply to 
GEORGE L. MARIS, Principal, 
orge School, Penna. 


AK GROVE SEMINARY 
AND BAILEY INSTITUTE. 

A Boarding and Day School for both sexes, under the 
charge of New England Yearly Meeting of Friends. 
Primary Department for children. Commercial Depart- 
ment. Exceptional facilities in Music, Painting, and 
Drawing. Prepares for college. Winter term begins 
December 6th. Spring term begins March 7th. 

For Catalogue address, 

PRINCIPAL OAK GROVE SEMINARY, 
Vassalboro, Maine 


Friends’ Academy, 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 
A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, under 
the care of Friends. te & 
instruction to fit for business or fo enter 
aoe and tuition $150 per school year. New 
Building with modern conveniences. 
For particulars, address 
PRINCIPAL FRIENDS’ ACADEMY 
Valley, Long Island, N. Y. 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


(Formerly SwarTHMORE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. ) 





New stone buildings; cottage plan ; light, heat, venti- 
lation, and drainage the best; combined advantages of 
individual attention and class enthusiasm. 

For circulars address 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Princifai, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


Abington Friends’ School, 
For Boarpinc Anp Day Purits oF Born Sexss. 
Near Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal 
course of study. Students for college or busi- 
ness. The home-like surroundings make it especially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 
ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 

LOUIS B. AMBLER, Principal, 


Or Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 





Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


| 

\ 

i A Frienps’ Boarpinc ScHOOL FoR 

Boys anp Grr.s. 

The building is modern, and the location is the hill 

' country thirty-two miles north of New York City. 

For Circulars, address 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE 

Chappaqua, New York. 


Chelten Hills School, 
FOR BOARDING AND DAY PUPILS, 


will re-open ember orst, 1898, (r7th year). Coilege 
eparation. For circulars apply to the Principals. 
" ANNIE HEA OCk, 
LIDA R. LeMAISTRE., 
Wyncote, Pennsylvania. 
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Nothing is left to chance in the manufacture of Ivory 
Soap. It is the highest result of scientific soap making. 


Ivory Soap has been analyzed by many of the most 
noted chemists, who pronounce it of superior quality. The 
tests of chemists give confidence that it is pure, and the 
tests of thousands of housekeepers who have used Ivory 
Soap for years is even more convincing. They say that 
Ivory Soap will do some work for which no other soap 
can be trusted. They know from experience. 

A WORD OF WARNING.—There are many white soaps, each represented to be “ just 


as good as the ‘Ivory’;"’ they ARE NOT, but like all counterfeits, lack the peculiar and 
remarkable qualities of the genuine. Ask for “* Ivory’ Soap and insist upon getting it. 


BOSSGSSSISS SSS S GSS SSS SIGS SG SISSsoGsIsGsGsGoaaaad 


Copyright, 1698.“by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnatl 
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WILLIAM S. YARNALL,| THE MORRIS FAMILY 


Manufacturing Optician. OF PHILADELPHIA. 


By ROBERT C. MOON, [1.D. 


THIS work presents a complete Genealogy of 
| the Anthony Morris family up to the year 
1898, including extensive genealogical and bio 
graphical references to members of the allied 





118 South Fifteenth St., (4th door bel. Chestnut St.), 


PHILADELPHIA. families in America and in countries across the sea 
Many historical facts of a national and local char- 
WATCHES. acter are incorporated with the genealogical data, 


As one of the oldest houses in the watch 
trade established three generations ago—and 
up to date in every feature of the business, we 
are able to offer the best and most serviceable 
watches for the least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 
1020 Chestnut St.—2d Floor. 
Established 18z0 at 824 North Second Street. 


Three volumes. Cloth. $20 for the complete 
work, which contains 1260 pages of letter-press 
and 300 illustrations. 


“‘ Filial piety has inspired the preparation of these hand- 

some and attractive volumes, in which text and illustration 

hand in hand, to perpetuate the history of a family that 

or more than two centuries has held a well deserved place 

in the respect and affection of successive generations of 
Philadelphia. 


‘A complete encyclopedia of all that the Morrises have 

ve done for the city and the State and the 

ey in which they have made their homes since the 

first of their stock came here in 1682.” —Pudlic Ledger, 
Philadelphia. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE 
CHEAPEST AND BEST. 
One small box wil] make one pint Best Liguid Bluing. 
Depot 233 N. Second St., Philad’a. 


Copies can be had of 
ROBERT C. MOON, M. D., 1319 Walnut St., 
(Witherspoon Building), Pu1tap’a, Pa, 
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A GOOD WORD EACH WEEK. 
IV. 

THE best belief of our day cannot be considered 
final ; tt ts but a stage on the road towards a purer ap- 
prehension of Divine Truth. Whilst I believe most fully 
that no discoveries will ever overthrow the fundamental 
doctrines of Christian belief, I believe too that these fun- 
damental doctrines need to be continually expressed anew, 

Joan Mary Fry. 


From her essay, ‘‘ Drifting,’’ in ‘‘ Present Day Papers,”’ 


Volume I. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


A NEW YEAR’S PRAYER. 


O Tuov whose blessings all our way,— 
From soft brown tress to thin white hair, — 
Our grateful hearts to Thee upbear ; 

Grant, Father, this, our prayer to-day. 


A heart still resting in thy peace ; 
A heart still trusting that thy truth 
Shall reign as in our earliest youth ; 
And that thy joy shall never cease : 


That wheresoe’er our ways may be,— 
Through flowery meads and happy days, 
Or sorrows, lightened by thy grace, — 
They'll lead us safely home to Thee. 
First month, 1899. R. 


THE SCOPE OF WHITTIER’S BIBLE 
REFERENCES.' 


BY ALICE NICHOLS TOWNSEND. 


Ir seems strange to me that we have so few poems 
with biblical themes. Strange, because the Bible is 
full of pathetic, heroic incident, and the references of 
our poets show that they know the stories so well. I 
wonder, therefore, that we have not more poems like 
Longfellow’s ‘‘ Chamber over the Gate,” or Whittier’s 
“Ezekiel.” As an example of the many and different 
aspects in which the same incident may present itself, 
let us look at Ezekiel’s vision by the river Chebar as 
it is reflected in Whittier’s poetry. First of all the 
prophet himself speaks— 
‘‘In sudden whirlwind, cloud, and flame, 
The spirit of the Highest came! 
Before my eyes a vision passed, 
A glory terrible and vast ; 
With dreadful eyes of living things, 
And sounding sweep of angel wings, 
With circling light and sapphire throne, 
And flame-like form of One thereon, 
And voice of that dread Likeness sent 
Down from the crystal firmament !”’ 
If you compare these lines with the first and tenth 
chapters of Ezekiel you can but see the singular 


1A paper read before Young Friends’ Association, Philadelphia. 





fidelity with which the Hebrew’s spirit has been ren- 
dered in English verse, and you will know at once 
whom Whittier calls thereafter “the Prophet of the 
Cherubim.” And if you can remember that vision, 
the eyes, the wings, the wheels, and the spirit that 
was in the wheels, the awful splendor of the crystal 
and the sapphire, you will recognize it again in the 
following passages : 

**God’s providence is not blind, but full of eyes 

It searches all the refuges of lies’’ 
is one of them ; and speaking of a lovely and devoted 
church woman he says “ her fervent heart ’’— 
‘‘kindled up, intense and warm, 

A life in every rite and form, 

As when on Chebar’s banks of old, 

The Hebrew’s gorgeous vision rolled, 

A spirit filled the vast machine, — 

A life ‘ within the wheels’ was seen. 

Of Daniel Pastorius, the “ Pennsylvania Pilgrim,” 
he says— 

‘« The Light of Life shone round him; one by one 

The wandering lights that all misleading run, 
Went out like candles paling in the sun. 

That Light he followed, step by step, where’ er 
It led, as in the vision of the seer 

The wheels moved as the spirit in the clear 
And terrible crystal moved, with all their eyes 
Watching the living splendor sink or rise, 

Its will their will, knowing no otherwise.’’ 

In both these quotations the idea is “the spirit in 
the wheels,” but in one case the ritual of the church 
represents the wheels, and in the other the soul, or 
will of the man, while in both cases the Indwelling 
Life is the same. 

‘« Light of all our light the Source, 
Life of life, and Force of force.’’ 

The remaining passage is quite different. The 
poet is standing in the dazzling beauty of the winter 
woods, after an ice storm, and longs for the tender 
homeliness of earthly green— 

‘« For the white glory overawes me ; 
The crystal terror of the seer 
Of Chebar’s vision blinds me here. 
Rebuke me not, O sapphire heaven ! 
Thou stainless earth, lay not on me 
Thy keen reproach of purity, 
If, in this august presence chamber, 
I sigh for Summer's leaf-green gloom 
And warm airs thick with odorous bleom !”’ 

This last is decidedly characteristic of Whittier. 
To him ice and sky bring the vision of the “terrible 
crystal” and the “sapphire throne,” yet he loves the 
every-day loveliness of the world, and dreads strange- 
ness unspeakably, most of all magnificent strangeness. 
This love and dread tinge all his thought of the life 
hereafter. Like a parti-colored thread you can trace 
it through his poetry from ‘‘ Lines to Follen,” in early 
manhood, to ‘The Traveller at Sunset,” and “At 
Last,” in ripe old age. 
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So far as I can remember, Whittier is the only | 
one of our poets who mentions this vision of Ezekiel. 
He goes far beyond the others in the number and 


variety of his Bible references. Open a volume of 
his poems anywhere and there you will probably find 
one. They average more than one to a page, and 
refer to almost every book from Genesis to Revela- 
tion. Whittier knows his Bible from cover to cover ; 
its speech is his speech, and whether he sounds a 
moral war-cry, or hymns his trust and praise, or sings 
an old time ballad, or of the beauty of the world 
about him, his verse is strewn with scriptural phrase 
and imagery. Everybody knows that he fought 
Slavery with his whole soul’s strength. He called it 
Moloch, the name of the foulest, bloodiest, cruelest 
idol the Jews ever worshipped. The priest who 
dared uphold its cause in a so-called Christian pulpit 
was to him only a priest of Moloch, who “ broke the 
bondman’s heart for bread, poured the bondman’s 
blood for wine,”’ and the merchant who would rather 
sacrifice truth and honor than lose trade by opposing 
the system, was to him no better than the old-time 
father who passed his children through the fire. In 
that bitter controversy both sides quoted scripture, 
but Whittier had only scorn for him who urged— 
‘*the vain excuse 
Of Hebrew custom, patriarchal use,’’ 

or for him who would send back a fugitive “ for 
Onesimus’ sake.”” That obscure personage, Onesimus, 
is little known to this generation, I take it, but he seems 
to have been a bone of contention between the pro and 
anti-slavery parties, and both Whittier and Lowell 
belonged to that dangerous class described in the 
“Biglow Papers’’ as ‘holdin’ onscripteral views 
relatin’ to Onesimus.”” The analogy between Egypt- 
ian and American slavery was close enough to figure 
freely in the literature of the period, and such lines as 
the following by Lowell : 


‘« Out from the land of bondage ’tis decreed our slaves shall 
£0, 
And signs to us are offered, as erst to Pharaoh ; 
If we are blind, their exodus, like Israel's of yore, 
Through a Red Sea is doomed to be, whose surges are of 
gore.”’ 
and Whittier’s 


‘* A redder sea than Egypt's wave 
Is piled and parted for the slave ; 
A darker cloud moves on in light ; 
A fiercer fire is guide by night !’’ 
are as typical of the time in which they were written 
as of the men who wrote them. When at last the 
matter was settled, and negro slavery abolished for- 
ever, Whittier burst forth in that triumphantly humble 
thanksgiving so Hebraic in feeling and expression ; of 
which part ‘may be here quoted : 
‘Tt is done! 
Clang of bell and roar of gun 
Send the tidings up and down. 
How the belfries rock and reel ! 


How the great guns peal on peal, 
Fling the joy from town to town! 


‘For the Lord 
On the whirlwind is abroad ; 


In the earthquake he has spoken ; 
He has smitten with his thunder 








The iron walls asunder, 
And the gates of brass are broken! 
Loud and long 
Lift the old exulting song ; 
Sing with Miriam by the sea, 
He has cast the mighty down ; 
Horse and rider sink and drown ; 
‘«« «He hath triumphed gloriously !’’’ 

All poems which Whittier wrote to keep alive the 
public conscience are rather the prophet’s burden than 
the poet’s pleasure. Let us leave them to follow 
where he was so happy, into the communion with 
nature. Here was a man who walked alway on holy 
ground. Read his verse and you will find that as 
he saw the vision of Chebar in the winter woods, he 
heard the still, small voice in the autumn days, and 
beheld the burning bush in the scarlet maple. The 
mists curling above his loved Kenoza, and the moon’s 
long shining track upon the sea, brought before him 
the One who walked the waves of Galilee. In the 
sunset hush he stood in “ the pause before the break- 
ing seals of mystery,” as truly as did John in Patmos. 
The heaped-up apples in our homely orchards showed 
him a better Eden than that of long ago, the ample 
reward for wholesome toil, of which he said, ‘“‘ The 
curse of earth’s gray morning is the blessing of its 
noon.” There are two passages from Whittier which 
often come to mind when Iam in woods. The first is : 

‘Through each branch-enwoven sky light, 
Speaks he in the breeze, 


As of old beneath the twilight 
Of lost Eden’s trees.’’ 


the second is, 
‘« With drooping head and branches crossed 
The twilight forest grieves, 
Or speaks with tongues of Pentecost 
From all its sunlit leaves.’’ 

There is another passage which I mention because 
the form of expression is rather unusual with Whittier : 
‘* The lake in the moon 

Sleeps dreaming of the mountains, fair as Ruth 
In the old Hebrew pastoral, at the feet of Boaz.’ 
As sure as this is Whittier it ‘‘ sounds like’’ Long- 
fellow, for in precisely such picturesque. guise does he 
habitually clothe his Bible references. I could mul- 
tiply examples showing the different characteristics of 
the two writers, but two instances will be enough. 
First, Jacob’s dream. Whittier says: 


‘« Rachel stooped at Haran’s fountains 
Amid her father’s thirsty flock, 
Beautiful to her kinsman seeming 
As the bright angels of his dreaming 
On Padan-aram’s holy rock.”’ 
and again : 
‘«’Tis said that in the Holy Land 
The angels of the place have blessed 
The pilgrim’s bed of desert sand, 
Like Jacob's place of rest.’’ 

And gracefully compares the ministration to his 
friend’s smile. Longfellow’s love-led maiden rests in 
the Louisiana forest, where— 

‘‘Over them vast and high extended the cope of a cedar, 

Swinging from its great arms the trumpet-flower and the 

grapevine, 

Hung their ladder of ropes aloft like the ladder of Jacob, 


On whose pendulous stairs the angels ascending, de- 
scending, 
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Were the swift humming-birds, that flitted from blossom 

to blossom. 

Such was the vision Evangeline ‘saw as she slumbered 
beneath it.”’ 

This seems to me a charming blending of a beau- 
tiful old story with a new, and here is a sweet and 
natural touch for those of us who sat as children in a 
country church: 

‘« Through the closed blinds, the golden sun 
Poured in a dusty beam, 
Like the celestial ladder seen 
By Jacob in his dream.”’ 

Now let us see how Jacob’s wrestling appears. 

Longfellow writes, also in “‘ Evangeline,”— 
‘« wild with the winds of September 
Wrestled the trees of the forest, as Jacob of old with the angel.”’ 

Whittier gives the words which have steadied 
many a faltering soul: 

‘«Man sees no future,—a phantom show 

Is alone before him ; 

Past time is dead, and the grasses grow 

And flowers bloom o’er him. 


‘« The present, the present is all thou hast 
For thy sure possessing : 
Like the patriarch’s angel hold it fast 
Till it gives its blessing.’’ 
And he hasa precious little poem that holds the 
peace of Indian summer: 
‘«]T lean my heart against the day 
To feel its bland caressing ; 
I will not let it pass away 
Before it leaves its blessing.’’ 
Pitiable is he who has not known such days, and 
cannot say,— 
't God's angels come not as of old 
The Syrian shepherds knew them ; 
In reddening dawns, in sunset gold, 
And warm noon lights I view them.”’ 

It is futile to question whose form is the better. 
Whittier may sometimes be trite and common-place, 
Longfellow may be sometimes pretty, but we are the 
richer for them both, and the wheels can only follow 
‘the living creature.” 

Of Whittier’s purely devotional poetry I need say 
little here where it is known by heart. The, moral 
sense of the nation owes much to him, but for most 
of us the mass of anti-slavery literature has shrunk 
to a paragraph in some school history. The old Massa- 
chusetts is passing away ; the whir of the spindle is 
faint by the Merrimac; and the bare-foot boy of the 
hills is of other race than that which Whittier sung. 
But the bracing air of the Bay State breathes through 
his verses, the sound of her pines and her streams is 
there, and I believe that in his ballads his fame as a 
poet stands most secure. I think also that it is as a 
man of deep spirituality he will be most read. Could 
we look into the well-worn volumes in our house- 
holds, I think it is the passages of love and trust and 
practical piety which we should find oftenest penciled. 
The first copy I ever read carefully was borrowed 
from a class-mate at college, and when I returned it 
she said: ‘ You found it badly marked, but I think I 


could not have lived through one winter of my life if 


it had not been for that book.’”’ She was a girl with 


a truly religious nature, nurtured in one of the nar- 
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rowest sects, and, had the sentiments that comforted 
her in the poems been presented as formulated articles 
of faith, I doubt not their unorthodoxy would have 
startled and troubled her, but the gentle influence of 
the poet’s heart-life stole into her own heart as softly 
as dew and sunshine work their will. 
he who will look up Whittier’s Bible references will 
gain a knowledge of the text of the whole Bible is to 
say the simple truth. 
Whittier with his Bible will find the text illumined, is 
to say no more than the truth. Our poet does not 
merely quote Scripture ; it was part of his mission to 
translate the old Hebraisms into the plain speech of 
his own time, so that men to-day might better under- 
stand the changeless ideas behind the changing sym- 
bols of words. 
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To say that 


To say that he who reads his 


The flaming cherubim will never greet our eyes, 


but we can not fail to recognize the every-day images, 
wherein, no less than Ezekiel by Chebar, Whittier by 
the Merrimac saw “visions of God.” 


‘« And, as when, in the clefts of Horeb, 
Of old was his presence known, 
The dread Ineffable Glory 
Was Infinite Goodness alone.’’ 


THE REMNANT OF FRIENDS IN GERMANY. 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 

Havine received from John William Graham, of Man- 
chester, England, the address of the correspondent 
of the Friends in Germany, I wrote to the latter and 
received in reply the following letter. 


It was of so 
great interest to me that I obtained his permission to 
send a translation to the FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
B..F. B. 
Berlin, Germany, First month 9, 1899. 
MINDEN, HANOVER, 

First month 2, 1899. 
Benjamin F. Battin, Berlin, 

Geehrter Freund: Your request of Twelfth month 
30, I answer gladly, and rejoice when I see that of 
our Friends in England and America some few still 
take interest in our little community, which lies like 
a single island in the vast sea of Europe. 

I am sorry to say that there is little to be said 
about us. For asa result of opposing and unfavora- 
ble circumstances, the formerly very large number of 


‘communities has melted down into one in Minden [a 


town of 18-19,000: inhabitants, and a county of the 
same name, situated in the province of Hanover]. 
To the “‘christliche Gesellschaft der Freunde” (So- 
ciety of Friends) in Minden there still belong five or 
six families, including altogether twenty-five to thirty 
members. In Obernkirchen, in the vicinity of Minden, 
two families yet join with us. The earlier meetings, 
with large memberships, which existed at the end of 
the foregoing and the beginning of.the present cen- 
tury in Pyrmont, Friedenthal, in the villages of Mar- 
tum, Hille, and Eidinghausen, and which numbered 
about 400 members, have entirely disappeared._ 

Since there is no literature concerning the Quakers 
in Germany, I will give you a short review of our 
history. 

In 1795, at a time when, especially in Minden and 
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in the surrounding country, there were large numbers 
of people who had turned away from the Established 
Church, and preferred to perform, within their own 
families and in small circles, the religious worship of 
that kind and in that way that seemed to them right and 
better—there came to Minden(I know not from what 
motive) a woman Friend from England, named Sarah 
Grubb. She taught the principles of Friends and 
established the first community. In the beginning, 
‘the number of members was very small ; however, it 
‘soon increased to between 300 and 400, so that the 
‘Government began to notice this new religious move- 
‘ment, which could easily increase in importance, and 
adopted measures for its repression. The Friends, as 
a consequence of their creed, soon met with severe 
Oppression and persecution ; they refused to do mili- 
tary service and to take an oath; those marriages 
not performed by the Church, 7. ¢., the Established 
Church, were not recognized as legal, the children 
passed as illegitimate, and could not in law inherit 
property. On account of the refusal to take oaths, 
high fines and costs were laid upon them. The 
young people, if they would not become soldiers, had 
to emigrate. Besides, a military tax of three per 
cent. of their incomes was laid upon them. Since the 
payment of this tax to support the militia was not 
freely given by most of the Friends, the Government 
resorted to attachments and seizures... Induced by all 
these adversities, the weak fell off. Many, almost all, 
emigrated to America, principally to Philadelphia, 
(1805-1813), so that the number gradually decreased, 
and to-day only about thirty members exist here. 
And now, in consequence of the military exactions, 
almost all the able-bodied young people have wan- 
dered away, the old are dying,—there is no fresh 
growth left behind. Propagandism is not practiced 
by us, and the little community is gradually sinking 
away. 

I grieve about it sincerely that our simple, true 
creed has so little following in Deutschland. It may 
have lain much with us—but also with our opposing 
conditions of life. Whether it is too late, or whether 
once more a. time of awakening will come, one can 
scarcely know;; it lies in the hand of the Lord. 

We few hold every First-day morning, from 10 to 
11.30, our meeting. Perhaps you will have oppor- 
tunity to visit Minden; and I would gladly give 
further information in case my few lines should not 
suffice. I remain, hochachtungsvoll, ihr, 

Max RaASscHeE. 


Society, not solitude, is the natural home of 
Christianity. The Christian is not to flee from the 
contagion of evil, but to meet it with the contact of 
health and holiness.—Sunday School Times. 

s¢€ 
‘ Rest inthe Lord! Wait patiently for him! In 
Hebrew, “Be silent to God, and let him mould thee.” 
Keep still, and he will mould thee to the right shape. 
—NMartin Luther. 
ds€ 

“ He who receives a good turn should never forget 

it. -He who does one, should never remember it.” 











FIRST-DAY SCHOOL SCRIPTURE LESSONS 


5899. 
FRIENDS’ LESSONS iN OLD TESTAMENT. 
No. 6.—Srconp Monru 5. 
THE ORIGIN OF FHE HEBREWS. 
GOLDEN TExt.—And all the people of the earth shail seethat. 
thou art called by the name of the Lord: and‘they: shall. 

be afraid of thee.—Deuteronomy, xxviii., 9. 

Scripture Reading.—Genesis, xii., 1-10 ; xiiii.,. 18, 

It has been mentioned in the preceding lesson: that. 
the white portion of mankind is divided by race-affinity: 
and language into three great groups : the: Aryans,. 
who are to be found in Europe and in India,;, the: 
Semites of Syria ; and the so-called Hamitic group oft 
rather miscellaneous tribes to the southward. 

There is reason to believe that a nomadic band ot: 
Semites settled in the neighborhood of the Persian: 
Gulf some four thousand years B. C. This: date- is. 
obtained from a study of the records of their descend- 
ants, many of which records are now in the museums. 
of England, France and Germany. The nation.thus. 
founded was afterward called Chaldea. The settlers 
did not, however, find the land untenanted. On the: 
contrary, it was occupied by a nation of the great 
Turanian or Yellow race, having a civilization. con- 
siderably developed. They had also: a. religious. 
system of long standing, with its penitential psalms, 
its invocations and incantations, its priests and altars. 
As has been the case many times since,.the invaders: 
adopted the civilization and the religion: of the people 
among whom they settled, retaining also their 
language as the language of religion. A modern 
illustration of a similar case is the adoption of the 
Latin language by the Christian church before the 
era of Protestantism, and its continued use: in: the 
Roman Catholic church to-day. For common, pur- 
poses, however, the Semitic language superseded) the 
Accadian as the Semites came to be the ruling: dass. 
In the course of centuries cities grew up.in; various 
parts of the plain of Shinar, and each became the 
centre of a local government, so that the region was 
rather an aggregation of cities—each govenming the 
adjacent territory—than a nation. One-of these cities, 
and for atime the most powerful of them, was Ur ; 
another was Agade, known in the Bible: as Accad. 
At a later time Babylon became the: capital of the 
centralized government, but at the time: of which we 
are speaking it was either not founded! or was unim-. 
portant. 

To the north and west of Chalidea lay the country: 
of Elam. About 2300 B. C. am imvasion of the 
Elamite king laid waste the lamds of the Chaldeans, 
and for a time at least subjectedthe latter to the yoke 
of a conqueror. This invasion is of special interest 
to us, for it occurred at just about the time, and may 
have been directly or indirectly the cause, of the 
migration to the westward of Terah and his house- 
hold. ‘And Terah took Abram his son . ; 
and Sarai his daughter-in-law, his son Abram’s wife ; 
and they went forth with them from. Ur of the 
Chaldees .; and they came unto Haran and dwelt 
there.” The time of this migration is fixed by the 
names of several of the kings of Elam and Chaldea, 
which are mentioned in the fourteenth chapter of 
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Genesis, and also in the clay books of Assyria. 
will be more fully discussed in another lesson. 

Haran was situated on the Euphrates river, on 
the main caravan route between Chaldea and Egypt. 
There seems to have been some connection between 
Ur and Haran; at any rate, both cities had altars 
dedicated to the Moon God as their special deity. So 
the movement of the family of Terah from Ur to 
Haran was probably not accidental, but may have 
represented a considerable movement on the part of 
Chaldean families desiring to escape from oppression. 
However that may be, we see that a short time after- 
ward Abram was able to gather together three 
hundred and eighteen armed retainers (Gen. xiv., 14), 
showing alarge body of nearly related people. Terah 
died in Haran. 

‘‘ Now the Lord had said unto Abram, Get thee 
out of thy country and from thy kindred, and from 
thy father’s house unto a land that I will shew thee ; 
and I will make thee a great nation ’’ (Gen. xii., 1-2). 
So Abram, with his nephew Lot, his household and 
his flocks, set out from Haran to seek out a new home 
in an unknown country. 

There is another account of the movements of this 
ancient family in the book known as “ Antiquities of 
the Jews,” by Josephus, a Jew of the Roman period. 
His narrative parallels the Bible narative in the whole 
course of Hebrew history. He relates many tradi- 
tions not included in the Bible, and omits much that 
is told there, but in general covers the same ground. 
He tells us that Terah left Ur because of his sorrow 
for the death of Haran, the father of Lot and of Sarai, 
Abram’s wife (Gen. xi., 28). Of Abram he says: “ He 
was a person of great sagacity, both for understand- 
ing all things and persuading his hearers a 
for which reason he began to have higher notions of 
virtue than others had, and he determined to renew 
and to change the opinion all men then happened to 
have concerning God; for he was the first that 
ventured to publish this notion, that there was but 
one God, the Creator of the Universe.” Josephus 
goes on to tell that because of this the Chaldeans and 
the other people of Mesopotamia raised a tumult 
against Abram, ‘so that he thought it best to leave 
that country. The emigrant probably moved west- 
ward to the fords of the Euphrates and then turned 
to the south, passing through Damascus. There is 
an ancient tradition that he made himself king of 
Damascus, and ruled there for a time, but later re- 
moved again with his people to Canaan. It is certain 
that many traditions link Abram’s name with that of 
Damascus. One of his servants (Gen. xv., 2) is men- 
tioned as ‘‘ Eliezer of Damascus.”’ 

If the tradition of Josephus be true, we see in the 
father of the Hebrew people an early example of one 
persecuted for righteousness’ sake. Whether it be 
accepted or not, we have the evidence that, living as 
he did, in the midst of an idolatrous people, he had 
the power and originality of mind to come out from 
them and to recognize the Unity of God. Flesh and 
blood had not revealed it to him, but the Father him- 
self. So four thousand years ago God spake to His 
children ; so He speaks to them to-day. ‘‘ He that 
hath ears to. hear, let him hear.” 
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NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 


[FOLLOWING THE ‘‘ INTERNATIONAL "’ SELECTION OF TEXTS. 
PREPARED FOR ‘‘ FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER.’’ ] 
No. 6.—SEconp MONTH 5. 
THE RECOVERY OF THE SICK SON. 

GoLDEN ‘TExT.—I bow my knees unto the Father that ye 
may be strengthened with power through his Spirit in the 
inward man; that Christ may dwell in your hearts 
through faith.—Ephesians, iii., 14, 17. 

Read from Gospel of John, Chapter iv., 43-54. 
REVISED VERSION. 

This lesson is taken, like the last one, from the 
fourth chapter of the Gospel of John. Its subject is 
simple, the recovery of the sick youth, “the noble- 
man’s son,”’ as the text gives it. 

The title placed on the lesson by those selecting 
the “ International” texts, is ‘The Nobleman’s Son 
Healed.”” Two comments may be made on this title : 
(1) The name “ nobleman,’’—employed by the trans- 
lators, in England, of our versions of the Scriptures, 
—is inappropriate. The father of the sick youth, as 
suggested by the marginal note, was probably an 
imperial official, a man in authority at Capernaum, 
under the Roman government, which then ruled 
Palestine. (2) The text does not say that Jesus healed 
the young man. It says he recovered from his ill- 
ness,—that at the time when Jesus, in Cana, said to 
the father, ‘“‘thy son liveth,” the youth “began to 
amend.” If we take the text as it reads, it appears 
therefore that Jesus apprehended the young man’s 
condition, and so was able to console the anxious 
father, but we are not told that in this case he exer- 
cised a power of healing. 

The place of the occurrence was Cana, in Galilee, 
where, nine months before, the “sign” of turning 
water into wine at the marriage feast, had been per- 
formed. The sick young man was at Capernaum, 
several miles away; the father had come to Cana 
with the purpose of invoking the aid of Jesus. Jesus, 
as the text says, had remained two days at Sychar, 
(now Askar), the town by Jacob’s Well, after his con- 
versation there with the Woman of Samaria, and 
then had gone “into Galilee,” to Cana. A prophet, 
he had said, “ is not without honor save in his own 
country,” and by this he seems to have designated 
the near neighborhood of Nazareth, his early home, 
and of Capernaum, where he dwelt later, for Nazareth 
is itself in Galilee. 

It is in this lesson the scripture occurs, already 
mentioned, in which Jesus says, ‘Except ye see 
signs and wonders, ye will in nowise believe,”—a re- 
proof plainly of that outward and literal attitude of 
mind which would not be influenced by testimony of 
the spirit, but demanded proof that appealed to the 
physical senses. This, as the text says, (v. 54) was 
“the second sign that Jesus did,” the turning of the 
water into wine being the first. The official, the 
father of the sick youth, being convinced that the 
recovery began at the moment when Jesus told him, 
“believed,” and his family also, but the nature of 
their convincement, it may be feared, was but super- 
ficial. Faith so founded can hardly have a deep root 
in the spiritual life. The verses in Matthew, vii., 21— 
24, may be profitably recalled: ‘‘ Not every one that 
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saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the king- 
dom of heaven; but he that doeth the will of my 
Father which is in heaven. Many will say to me on 
that day, Lord, Lofd, did we not prophesy by thy 
name, and by thy name cast out devils (or demons 
and by thy name do many mighty works? And then 
I will profess unto them, I never knew you; depart 
from me.”’ I pray the Father, says Paul, (Ephesians, 
iii., 14-18), ‘‘that ye may be strengthened with 
power through his Spirit in the inward man; that 
Christ may dwell in your hearts through faith ; to the 
end that ye, being rooted and grounded in love, may 
be strong,”’ etc. 

It is this power and strength that is the thing 
needful. The healing of the flesh, the recovery from 
fevers that affect the outward body, is indeed a bless- 
ing, but the healing of the soul, and its gain of power 
by harmony with God, is the supreme object. ‘“ He 
indeed,” says Samuel M. Janney, referring to the 
Divine Master, ‘‘ through the power of God dwelling 
in him, cast out demons, healed diseases, and raised 
the dead; but these great works being performed on 
the bodies of men”’—their outward and earthly gar- 
ment—‘‘ were temporary in their character, whereas 
the works wrought by the same Divine Power upon 
the soul, healing its diseases and raising it from death 
to life, are permanent, and if we continue faithful will 
endure forever.” 


THE NEED CONTINUED. 
From the Journal, 1860, of Rachel Hicks, of Long Island. 

My desires are strong that there may be in all gener- 
ations yet to come a succession of standard-bearers 
inciting the people to the Divine Light within ; which, 
if attended to, will enlighten the understanding of 
every one to see that there is no safety in any other 
state than in watchfulness, prayer, and obedience to 
the will of God. We are, and ever will be, a tried 
people ; not only by temptations in our own minds, 
but by the insinuations of those who, having departed 
from the Truth, and being given over to strange 
delusions and cunningly devised fables, labor to draw 
others into their own ways and opinions. 

‘“‘ He shall be for a sanctuary, a refuge and a strong 
tower, unto which the righteous flee and are safe.” 
These being taught of God, are sons of God, and 
brethren in this heavenly relationship, seeking the 
welfare of one another in the unity of the Spirit, and 
bond of peace, and watching over one another for 
good. 

Thus was our Society formed in the beginning ; 
love of the brethren was and is the offspring of love 
to God, which inclined them to meet together to wor- 
ship him in spirit. And as occasion required, our disci- 
pline was formed, containing rules and regulations for 
our outward conduct, originating in the perfect wis- 
dom of him who is a God of order. Friends, in the 


meekness of their spirits, for the good_ of all, were 
willing to submit to one another, so that love and 
harmony might be maintained, seeing that without 
this outward bond societies or associations could not 
profitably exist. - ‘‘ Thou shalt be the head ; thou shalt 
lend to many-nations, but shalt not borrow,” was the 
command to this people as well as to Israel of old. 





THE VOICE OF AMERICA. 

Edward Everett Hale, in Christian Kegister. 
THE Czar’s movement for permanent peace has been 
left to the welcome of the people of the world in the 
first instance, expressed more loudly and definitely 
than it can be expressed by ministries or administra- 
tions or princes. Nobody expected that the military 
aristocracy of Europe would be enthusiastic about a 
measure which should give permanent peace to the 
world. Nobody supposed that kings who are sup- 
ported by bayonets would have grown to the confi- 
dence which should throw those bayonets away. On 
the other hand, everybody has known, for a hundred 
years, that war is a game which princes would not 
play at if people were wise. And every one has 
known that, in this matter, for fifty years people have 
been growing wiser and wiser. 

It is quite true that the daily press has not quite 
“got round”’ to this matter yet, if one may use a bit 
of our national slang. It is as true that, so soon as 
the people find methods for expressing the interest 
which they feel, the press will be ready to express 
that interest. 

Lord Salisbury’s admirable letter is, in its way, as 
striking as the Czar’s manifesto. And, if any careless 
person has supposed that the Czar confined himself 
to a plan of partial disarmament by the great nations 
of Europe, no one will be so foolish as to think Lord 
Salisbury is so restricted. Permanent peace is what 
the Czar wants. Permanent peace is what Lord 
Salisbury wants. Now both these men are familiar 
with the diplomacy of the last twenty years, as the 
general reader is not. Both these men tell us, there- 
fore, that all the important treaties of the last twenty 
years have attempted to provide methods by which, 
before two nations rush into battle, the cause of con- 
flict may be examined before a competent tribunal. 
True enough, many of the substitutes for war thus 
proposed, one may say sporadically, in the clumsy 
methods of old-fashioned diplomacy, have been crude. 
They have often supposed that governments are more 
stupid than individuals. Where two men in private 
life settle a difference by referring it to an established 
court, it has been supposed that two nations must 
make a new tribunal for every case. It is generally 
proposed that this tribunal shall not have even such 
power to call witnesses as belongs to a_ police court. 
It is proposed that it shall act from its own good 
sense, without precedence or authorities. And it” is 
proposed that it shall die as soon as it has spoken, 
and that, in its next difficulty, the world must begin 
over again. 

But, all the same, all these plans show the pro- 
found desire for peace, which has_ strengthened 
steadily in the last twenty years. The Czar states it 
very well, and founds his whole argument upon it. 
Perhaps to the English races it seems that Lord Sal- 
isbury states it even better. 

“Let us have a focus,” says the Czar, ‘ which 
shall bring all these rays together. Let us havea 
corporate consecration of the hopes for universal 
peace.” These are his words, as they appear from 
the English version of the French translation of the 
German rendering of the Russian original. 
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Perhaps they are not the words which an Anglo- 
Saxon would have chosen. But they mean action 
for peace, instead of talk. They mean union, instead 
of discussion. They mean a practical plan for a 
Permanent Tribunal at work all the time, instead of a 
chorus of singers united only on Christmas Day. 
Instead of longer discussions between the friends of 
this plan and that plan, they mean a frank conference 
between a small number of wise men who shall de- 
cide the question whether all the States of Christen- 
dom may not have a central tribunal before which to 
lay their unsettled issues, as for one hundred years 
the States of America have laid-theirs before the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. 

For the next two months the people of America 
ought to be expressing their opinion in this matter. 
They have tried this experiment, and they know that 
it succeeds. Now is their time to say so. In peti- 
tions and in memorials, in town meetings, in parish 
meetings, and in conventions, by the voice of what- 
ever club or society, they must show to the nations of 
mankind that they have confidence that the same sys- 
tem will be good for the world which has given to 
them their peace, union, and strength. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF COMMON SENSE. 


From an address by ex-President C. B. Hulbert, of Middleburg 
College, Vermont. 


I REPEAT: the world is inexorably severe in inspect- 
ing the man himself, and cares little as to what sort 
of machinery has been employed in making him. It 
is studious to know if he is always a student in the 
University of Common Sense, and accepts its disci- 
pline, and follows its methods. 

We all live in a magnificent university, if we will 
so interpret and use the world we live in. Every 
object in nature and every event in life isa professor’s 
chair in full occupancy. The stars are not “ gimlet 
holes’”’ bored to let the glory through; they are 
teachers full of instruction. Every mountain, valley, 
tree, and shrub ; ‘‘ the brooks that make the meadows 
green ;”’ flowers arrayed in fragile glory, whose every 
petal is a pulpit orator ;‘these objects in nature, con- 


joined with the facts of science, philosophy, history, 


and art that attend them, constitute a Faculty of 
Instruction. 

The habit of fixed and prolonged attention to any 
subject, book, or treatise is invaluable, and can be ac- 
quired by any one with a little resolution. Accuracy, 
promptness, versatility, and force of mental action 
can be steadly increased by simply attending to what 
is all the while before our eyes. ‘‘ A youth,’ says 
President Gilman, ‘‘ who has been taught to observe 
the phenomena of nature, who knows the aspects of 
the starry heavens, who welcomes ‘the procession of 
the flowers’ from the arbutus to the asters, who 
knows the birds from their songs, who loves to chase 
the brilliant butterfly, who has watched the habits of 
the animals of the forests, who has studied the star- 
fish and the jelly-fish in their seaboard homes, who 
has learned the rocks of the region where he dwells, 
who delights to climb the mountain and trace out the 
range of the ridges, the interlockings of the valleys, 
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and the courses of the flowing waters—the youth who 
can thus hold ‘communion with the outward forms 
of nature,’ has the foundation laid for a lifetime of 
culture, for an infinite variety of intellectual enjoy- 
ments.” 

This habit, too, carries him beyond the events of 
the day to those of past generations. It binds him 
into sympathy with his race. It repeats to him the 
lessons of sages and prophets of old. He learns all 
things by heart. His memory is stored with proverbs 
and maxims and poems. He falls in love with truth 
—all truth—and partakes of her immortality and her 
beauty. He sees her everywhere and in all things. 
He cannot escape from her if he would. She illumi- 
nates the remotest star and the first-born of the 
nebulz. These is no obscurity which she does not 
penetrate, no height which she does not scale, no mag- 
nitude which she does not embrace. The thoughtful 
soul recognizes her omnipresence and becomes the 
repository of her behests. It has been said that mar- 
riage with a noble woman is itself a liberal education : 
how much more, then, when such wedlock is also a 
bridal union with all truth! ‘She shall bring thee 
to honor, when thou dost embrace her.” 

I would be understood: I am not saying one 
word in a disparagement of academical and collegiate 
training : I am only insisting upon the opportunities 
and advantages accorded to those who are compelled 
to forego such training ; and I say that these advan- 
tages and opportunities are simply huge; that the 
people’s college opens to all, without money and 
without price, avenues to knowledge, discipline, and 
culture. 


Fotty or UsELess Risks.—It is better to keep 
away from a moral danger than to see how near we 
can go with safety. It is better to understate a fact 
than to risk an overstatement, which may be the first 
step toward lying. There is a lesson for us all in the 
familiar story of the gentleman who advertised for a 
coachman, and three men applied. He asked each of 
them how near he could drive to the edge of a preci- 
pice without going over. The first said “half a 
yard;”’ the second, ‘‘a foot.” The third said he 
would keep as far from it as possible. He was given 
the place. No one wants a coachman who is willing 
to calculate how much needless risk he can take. 
And taking needless risk is equally unwise in the 
conduct of life. If you have a weak place, keep away 
from what would tempt it, as far as other duties will 
permit. Never court temptation, for that is a first 
step toward yielding to it.—S. S. Times. 

Democracy [in America] may be said to have 
succeeded before it was accepted as doctrine, or em- 
bodied as a political fact. Our ancestors sought a 
new country. What they found was a new condition 
of mind.—/. R. Lowell. 

is¢ 

Gop is love; and to love men till private at- 
tachments have expanded into philanthropy which 
embraces all,—at last even the evil and enemies with 
compassion,—that is to love God.—F. W. Robertson. 
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“ CIVILIZATION.” 


AFTER all, what zs civilization? Much is said about 
it, and there is a confident assumption, almost dictating 
the world’s action from day to day, that it is what 
society desires and nations ought to attain. The 
“uncivilized ”’ are set aside with contempt ; the “‘ civ- 
ilized’’ are held up as examples for universal and un- 
qualified imitation. 

We shall not get much help from the dictionaries, 
for they reflect mainly the assumption which is so 
fixed and settled in common usage. But one of them 
quotes a passage from Lecky’s “ History of European 
Morals ”’ which throws some light on the subject, as 
disclosing more precisely what the ordinary idea is, 
and furnishing a “ point of view.” Lecky says that 
“the entire structure of civilization is founded upon 
the belief that it is a good thing to cultivate intel- 
lectual and material capacities, even at the cost of 
certain moral evils.” And the “ Century” dictionary, 
formulating its own definition of the word, says civil- 
ization is ‘‘ the state of being reclaimed from the rude- 
ness of savage life, and advanced in arts and learning.” 

We have thus some clues to an analysis of the 
word’s meaning, as commonly understood. — Civiliza- 
tion is a reclamation from primitive rudeness, an ad- 
vancement in knowledge and skill. And its “ entire 
structure,” Lecky asserts, rests upon the assumption 
that even at the cost of moral loss, it is worth while, 
it is ‘a good thing,”’ to acquire increased capacity of 
intellect, and increased material skill. As a friend 
said, to whom we propounded the initial question 
above, civilization is advancement in power to use the 
forces of nature. 

But all this seems very imperfect. There is no 
note here of increased ethical quality. The whole 
formula is that of an intellectual and material advance- 
ment. Increased knowledge, but nothing said of 
wisdom ; increased skill of eye and hand, but no 
suggestion of benevolent use of the skill. Lecky, 
we must reflect, when he defined “the whole struct- 
ure of civilization,’ was thinking of Europe, and 
describing the ruling European note. It is true that 
in the ordinary affairs of nations in the old world, 
civilization has been largely a material growth. 

It is safe, we are sure, to demand an enlargement 
of the scope of civilization. If we are to bow down 


before it, let it be endued with qualities entitled to our 











respect. If it is the model for the world, let it have 
a saving and uplifting character. Civilization must 
be not merely intelligence and skill, but intelligence 
and skill directed by virtue. It is not only the in- 
crease of power over the forces of nature, but the 
exercise of this power benevolently. To argue other- 
wise is to deny the evolution of good, the upward 
growth of the world’s capacities. For if the increase 
of knowledge and skill are only to increase man’s 
power in a material and unmoral sense, then obviously 


there is not a corresponding betterment of conditions, 


—the material must outstrip the ethical, and the world 
become more powerful but less humane. Civilization 
would diminish happiness instead of increasing it. 

It may be suggested that something of this sort 


is what has occurred. The knowledge how to utilize 


nature, how to adapt and control the crude materials 
which she affords, has wonderfully grown within the 
century, and exulting over this, the world has plunged 
into the enjoyment of its results without duly con- 


sidering the moral growth that ought to accompany 
it. We shall have to build up, now, on the side of 
the ethical in order to match the material and zsthetic. 


We shall have to make our system purify, as well as 
construct. We shall have to make the civilization 


which we celebrate so confidently helpful as well as 
useful. - The civilization which is selfish and rapacious 
is a false system, and to hand it on to peoples rising 
out of primitive conditions would be not to uplift 
them, but to injure them. 





WE are indebted to our friend B. F. Battin, (now 


engaged in study in Berlin), for the very interesting 
letter which he has had, and which he translates and 


forwards, from the correspondent of the Friends’ 
community at Minden, in Prussia. The circumstances 
which have surrounded the meetings of Friends there, 
since their remarkable origin late in the last century, 
are well worth renewed attention. Their attempt to 
live in peace, and at peace, brought down upon them 
disappreval and repressive measures, which have made 
it practically impossible for them to survive as a reli- 
gious body. The present system of universal and com- 
pulsory military service gives to young men but one 
alternative,—that of persecution. Precisely the same 
thing has been true in France, where the company of 
Friends at Congenies and its neighborhood have been 
and are under the same exterminating pressure from 
the military system. 

A VALUED Friend writes us: ‘‘I took up my pen to com- 
mend certain parts of the editorial in regard to ‘‘ Young 
Friends’ Associations,’’ in the INTELLIGENCER of First month 
21, but on carefully reading it over for the third or fourth 
time, I find it all so good and so much to the purpose that I 




















wish the attention of every member of Friends’ Associations 
could be thoughtfully turned to it.’”’ 

—Which we publish, not because of the commendation it 
contains—though this is not disagreeable—but because it 
approves the suggestions which we offered last week. That 
oyr friend quoted above finds them good is evidence that they 

were rightly founded. 








A FIviPINno, at Manila, who is charged with posting a 
handbill in behalf of the independence of his people, is 
described in the despatches as ‘‘ seditious,’’ and the Filipinos 
who follow Aguinaldo are now commonly called ‘‘insurgents.’’ 
It would surely rejoice the heart of George the Third and 
Lord North if they could see the Americans of 1899 repudiat- 
ing George Washington, and taking up the ‘‘loyalist’’ 
phrases of 1775-83. The American Republic calling the 
people of the Philippines ‘‘insurgents,’’ because they want a 
republic of their own, is a spectacle to make the Revolutionary 
Fathers rub their eyes. 


THE plan to locate a Friends’ Colony in the Western 
States—perhaps one of those on the Pacific Coast—is still en- 
tertained, and Friends in Illinois whose good faith and good 
judgment we confide in would like to have the codperation of 
some interested in the plan, in the eastern yearly meetings. 
It is not proposed, as has been repeatedly explained, to un- 
settle those who are already well fixed, but to gather together 
those who may be inclined to remove. It can hardly be 
questioned that it would be much better for these to join 
forces—better for the individuals, and better for our Society. 

We wish very much that some of our farmers in the East 
who are interested in the subject, in a practical and definite 
way, would write to our friend Morris A. Wilson, at Magnolia, 
Ill., and have an intercha nge cvcvs. 


BIRTHS. 


BROSIUS.—At Lansdowne, Pa., First month 5, 1899, to 
Sumner G. and Marion M. Brosius, a son, who is named 
Marriott Clarkson Brosius. 

GARDNER.—First month 14, 1899, to Oscar B. and 
Julia Gardner, of Farmington, N. Y., a daughter, who is 
named Julia. 

VALENTINE.—At Glen Cove, N. Y., First month 20, 
1899, to Charles Post and Annie Laurie Valentine, a son, 
who has been named Charles Francis Lowell. 

WALTON.—In London Grove, Chester county, Pa., 
Twelfth month 11, 1898, to Howard J. and Jennie Michener 
Walton, a son, who is named Howard J, 


MARRIAGES. 


ERISLEY—WOOD.—At the home of the bride’s parents, 
near Hoopeston, Illinois, First month 12, 1899, Elmina, 
daughter of T. Clarkson and Alcinda Wood, and Othel M. 
Erisley. 


DEATHS. 


ALLEN.—At her home, near Wayne, Pa., Twelfth month 
24, 1898, Eliza Scattergood, wife of Franklin Allen, in the 73d 
year of her age. Interment at Fair Hill, Friends’ ground, 
Twelfth month 27. 

She had been ailing for a short time, but was thought to 
be improving, and her sudden’ demise was a great shock to 
her family, She was a devoted wife and faithful mother, and 


leaves a husband and seven children to mourn her loss. 
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EASTBURN.—At his late home near Mill Creek Meeting, 
Delaware, First month 1, 1899, David Eastburn, in his 88th 
year. 

He had been for a long time a member and elder in good 
esteem of New Garden Monthly Meeting. He was very 
regular in the attendance of his religious meetings. Seldom 
ever have we known him to allow business or unfavorable 
weather to keep him absent from this reasonable service. 

Through industry and economy he had amassed consid- 
erable means, which enabled him to assist many to help 
themselves to more comfortable conditions. Faithful in this 
line, as well as other duties of a more public character, that 
his friends had assigned him, he passed a long life of useful- 
ness, appreciated and respected. After a few months’ gradual 
decline of his physical powers, which confined him to his 
home, he was quietly, and with but little apparent suffering 
released from the bonds of mortality, and we trust reaps the 
reward for well doing, in accordance with the promise, ‘‘ He 
that is faithful in the little, I will make ruler over more.”’ 

H. 

HARLAN.—Twelfth month 17, 1898, at the home of her 
daughter, near Parkerville, Chester county, Pa., Lydia J. 
Harlan, in the 87th year of her age; a member of Kennett 
Monthly Meeting. 

HALL.—At her home in Unionville, Pa., First month 6, 
1899, Lydia Hall, aged 74 years. 

Always associated with Friends, a few years since she be- 
came a member of Kennett Monthly Meeting. 

JONES.—At Ardonia, New York, First month 14, 1899, 
after a lingering illness, Sarah Coutant, wife of Rufus M. 
Jones, (editor of the American Friend). 

NEWBOLD.—In Langhorne, Bucks county, Pa., on First 
month 15, 1899, Mary Newbold, daughter of the late Elisha 
Newbold, in the 7!Ist year of her age. 

She had been an invalid for many years. 


PARRY.—In Philadelphia, First month 16, 1899, Anne 
Knight Parry, widow of Oliver Parry; a member of the 
Monthly Meeting held at Green Street. 

PENNOCK.—At his home, near Chatham, Londongrove 
township, Chester county, Pa., suddenly, First month 18, 
1899, Evan T. Pennock, aged 70 years. 

[An account in a local newspaper says: ‘‘ After supper he 
went to the village for his mail and about 7 o'clock the man 
employed on the Pennock farm heard groans near the entrance 
to the premises. Hastening in the direction of the sounds he 
found Mr. Pennock lying unconscious in the road. He was 
removed to the house, but he died ina short time without re- 
gaining consciousness. When he left Chatham he seemed in 
his usual good health. He was a member of the Society of 
Friends, and for a number of years past a director in the First 
National Bank of West Chester. He was a son of James 
Pennock, and descended from Joseph Pennock, who pur- 
chased lands of the Penns, lying along the Street Road, and 
who, in 1737, erected ‘ Primitive Hall,’ which still stands in 
West Marlborough as a monument to his thoroughness as a 
builder.’’] 


ROGERS.—At Friends’ Boarding Home, Moorestown, 
First month 11, 1899, Levi Rogers, in his 68th year ; a mem- 
ber of Chester Monthly Meeting, N. J. 

SHIPLEY.—At his home in Cincinnati, Ohio, suddenyy, 
First month 20, 1899, Murray Shipley, a minister of the other 
body of Friends, in his 69th year. 

[He was brother-in-law of Samuel R. Shipley of Philadel- 
phia, and of Joel Bean of California. | 








HOWARD PRESTON. 


At the home of his son-in-law, Franklin D. Buckman, in 
Trenton, N. J., Twelfth month 15, 1898, Howard Preston, in 
the 69th year of his age ; member and elder of Nottingham 
Monthly Meeting. 

He was the last of a large family of talented sons and 
daughters of Amos and Margaret Preston, of Chester county, 
and brother to the late Ann Preston, teacher, poet, lecturer, 
and Dean of the Female Medical College of Philadelphia. 
His father, a ministering Friend, was a fearless preacher 
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of the religion of every-day righteousness, and maintained an 
important station on the ‘‘ Underground Railroad.’ 

Measured by the low standard too common among men in 
whose thought the chief purpose of life is to accumulate out- 
ward wealth, Howard Preston might be called a failure. But 
tested by the higher and nobler standard of worthier men, in 
whose thought true merit consists in richness of soul, in wealth 
of character, in uplifting influence, he was truly successful. He 
was a lover of the Truth, and a follower of the Light, howso- 
ever unpopular the path into which it beckoned him. He 
was a born reformer, and did not sell his birthright. Though 
earnest and uncompromising in the advocacy of all right 
things as he saw them, he possessed a spirit of peculiar sweet- 
ness. His sympathies were tender toward his fellows, whether 
in his view they were right or wrong. 

He was a true friend, and there was in his friendship a 
peculiar charm. Adverse fate in worldly affairs fell heavily 
upon him, but coultl not crush him. He simply did his best, 
and kept a cheerful spirit. 

He was patient in extreme suffering, which continued 
through an entire year, and with beautiful trust and confidence 
in the wisdom and goodness of God, he awaited the final 
summons to the new life. 

‘« Be his virtues with the living 
And his spirit ours.”’ H.S. K. 


LETTERS FROM ISAAC WILSON.—V. 

Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 
AFTER spending a pleasant and restful time with our 
children in Washington, we went on Sixth-day after- 
noon (13th), to Purcellville, as arranged, and were 
met by our friend Boone Davis, and were soon in the 
home where he and his wife (Susanna) have so kindly 
and generously shared with us their hospitality and 
friendship on previous occasions. 

We commenced on Seventh-day morning our two 
weeks’ visit and service by a drive of ten miles to 
Waterford, in time to dine at Jacob Walker’s before 
the meeting of Ministers and Elders, held at 3 p. m. 
It was not large, but felt to be a good one. After 
which we drove to Arthur Phillips’s, to enjoy the 
evening and a restful night in their congenial ‘home, 
where the bright, sweet child-life added in no small de- 
gree to the pleasure of the occasion. 

First-day morning was clear and bright, and at the 
meeting hour (considering the state of the roads and 
the very general complaint of grippe), a large and in- 
teresting company gathered, and a feeling of thankful- 
ness and appreciation was realized at the close for the 
privilege and favor enjoyed. 

After dining (in company with many others, in- 
cluding John William and Eliza Hutchinson of New 
York), we returned to the meeting-house to attend 
the First-day School Union. This was made inter- 
esting by the excellent papers presented, and some 
brief discussion which followed relative to the mission 
of our Society and the necessity of its perpetuation. 

After taking tea and enjoying a very pleasant 
evening at Elizabeth Phillips’s, where with her two 
sisters a friendly greeting awaits all, we went for the 
night to Edward Walker’s, who so recently was bereft 
of a loving wife and true companion, a most genial 
hostess to all who were privileged to mingle in their 
home, as we with many others can testify. But the 
same helpful spirit is still his to manifest, even intensi- 
fied by the increased responsibility to carry out what 
they had shared in doing. 

Second-day morning, with fine weather but muddy 
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roads, we met again at the meeting hour in the ca- 
pacity of the quarterly meeting. A good number 
from other denominations, whose services had pre- 
vented their attendance on First-day, were present. A 
favored meeting was followed by the business meet- 
ing that closed with the feeling desire that Fairfax 
Quarterly Meeting had not convened in vain. After 
many farewells we got to the pleasant home of Robert 
Walker to dine and spend a few hours, then with a, 
light rain falling, and after a short call at Rachel 
Steer’s we went again to Jacob Walker’s to spend the 
night. A number of others were there, and before 
retiring a spirit of quiet pervaded the social nature, 
and words of comfort and encouragement found ut- 
terance. A sweet rest followed the busy days. 

Third-day morning was fair again. We left our 
kind friends at Waterford, and finding the roads still 
very muddy, we yet got along comfortably, reaching 
William Henry Brown’s in time for dinner. Several 
other friends coming in, we found service for the 
spiritual as well as enjoyment for the social, and near 
night we drove to Joshua Smith’s to spend the night, 
where we enjoyed our stay very much, and were 
pleased to meet our friend Mary Anna Smith, with 
whom we became so pleasantly acquainted six years 
ago, when in Kansas. 

Fourth-day morning we went to the home of 
Thomas Brown, at Hamilton, to find him in bed with 
the grippe. With that exception our visit was a very 
enjoyable one. Although apparently ill at present, 
we think both he and his wife Elizabeth are well pre- 
served for their age; they still enjoy cCriving their 
faithful blind horse of twenty-seven years, that has 
been spoken of on previous occasions. 

And now we turn toward our Virginia home (as 
we call it), that we left last Seventh-day morning, and 
are pleased to find several letters waiting our arrival, 
by which we hear of the welfare of home and other 
friends. 

Fifth-day morning we rise to find a great change 
from the deep mud of yesterday to the rough and 
frozen roads, over which B. Davis and I drove several 
miles to call on some aged Friends that we might not 
see at meeting, then spent the evening very pleas- 
antly at Charles Nichols’s. Calls, visits, and meetings 
being the order for the next week or two, we will 
probably report them later. I. W. 

Purcellville Va., First month 20. 


Tue Lincoln, Neb., Executive Meeting of Friends 

will be held on the gth of Second month, at 11 o’clock, 

at the home of the clerk, in University Place, Nebraska. 
ADALINE A. GarLock, Clerk. 





The Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia 
was held at Race Street, Fourth-day evening, 18th 
inst., John J. Corne!l of Baltimore being in attendance 
witha minute. (The previous evening he had a meet- 
ing at Camden, N. J.) 

A large number of names were reported to serve 
as elders, who were approved, excepting six who de- 
clined. The Treasurer's report had been found cor- 




















rect ; receipts from all sources over $10,000, expendi- 
tures over $8,000. Of the receipts, $4,569.50 
were contributed from members. Of the expenses, 
$1,161.95 was in aid of needy members, being in ad- 
dition to a larger expenditure by women Friends. 
$282.75 was to aid in the payment of school bills of 
those who find the reduced rate to Friends is still a 
burden. $225, being $75 to each of the First-day 
schools, had also been paid. S. Robinson Coale was 
reappointed Treasurer. 

The annual examination of the trusteeships and 
trust funds had been found correct. It was not deemed 
necessary at this time to renew trusts, there being but 
two vacancies. The Trustees of the Free School 
Fund had collected rents, etc., and paid to the School 
Committee the net sum of $397.87. 

The Trustees of the Phebe Smith Fund, for the 
poor who are not Friends, had been obliged to make 
some change in the investments, which now consist 
of three mortgages, with a total of $3,700. They 
spent for relief on seventeen orders, $75 ; balance in 
hand $67.88. The first order was drawn Ninth month 
28, 1868, and in the past thirty years, on 1,006 orders, 
$4,675.50 has been paid out. 

A committee to attend to collecting $4,500 for the 
meeting’s use was appointed. For several years this 
has been done by apportioning the required amount 
and sending a circular letter, accompanied with a 
summary of the past year’s expenses, and the pros- 
pective needs of the meeting. a 





Our friend John J. Cornell attended the meeting 
at Newtown (Bucks county), Pa., on the 22d., and 
spoke from the text, “ By their fruits ye shall know 
them,” to the satisfaction of a large gathering. ‘‘ The 
meeting was very large,” a Friend says, ‘‘ every seat 
being occupied, and a large number of extra chairs 
used,”” 





The time for holding Purchase Quarterly Meet- 
ing, at Purchase, N. Y., is on the Ist and 2d of 
Second month, at 11 o'clock, the meeting for Minis- 
ters and Elders at 9.30, preceding the public meeting 
on Fifth-day. On Fourth-day lunch will be served, 
after which a meeting will be held under the auspices 
of the Philanthropic Committee. 

Friends wishing to attend please notify Robert 
Barnes, White Plains, N. Y., and conveyances will be 
furnished. Trains leave Grand Central Depot, New 
York City, at 3.35 for White Plains, Third-day, p. m., 
and Fourth-day morning at 8.35. Take trolley for 
Silver Lake Park. 


Tue Chicago and Northwestern Railroad has issued orders 
that no more student telegraphers are to be permitted in 
Stations along its lines. It is stated that the students fre- 
quently are permitted to send messages for the regular opera- 
tors, and sometimes are left in charge of offices while the 
regular men go out. Mistakes, it is feared, may happen 
through such practices, and the order consequently has beén 
issued, ' 


THE Pennsylvania Railroad Company is said to be figur- 
ing on building a big station in Chicago at either Thirty- 
ninth or Forty-seventh streets. 
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THE DOUKHOBOR IMMIGRANTS. 


IT is a pleasure to have the word that the first large party of 
the Doukhobors reached Halifax, N. S., safely in the steamship 
Lake Huron, on the 20th instant. The number on board, as 
stated in the news dispatch, was 2,300. They reached quar- 
antine in the evening, and on the next day, 21st, landed and 
underwent inspection, at the quarantine station on Lawlor’s 
Island, after which they reémbarked, and the steamship pro- 
ceeded to St. John, N. B., where they landed on the 23d, and 
after a short delay took train for Winnipeg. 

THE ARRIVAL AT HALIFAX. 

The despatch from Halifax, on the 21st, said : 

‘The Lake Huron had a good passage, taking a southern 
route, and avoiding much of the heavy weather reported in 
the last three weeks on the Atlantic. There were ten deaths 
of infants on the passage from Batoum. There is one case 
of measles on board. The Doukhobors were greeted at 
Halifax by a party of their representatives in America, nota- 
bly Prince Hilkoff and [Joseph S.] Elkinton, of Philadelphia, 
and Gildey, of Dartmouth, Mass. At the sight of the Prince 
the people on the crowded decks broke into a hymn. In the 
midst of the multitude of immigrants the Prince led in 
thanksgiving to the Almighty for the safe voyage. 

‘* Prince Hilkoff said the French government had offered 
free transportation to the Doukhobors to settle in a French 
colony. The offer was declined, as they preferred to settle in 
Anglo-Saxon dominions, where they would not be subject to 
conscription.”’ 

ON BOARD THE SHIP. 


Joseph S. Elkinton went on board the ship with Prince 
Hilkoff, and had a brief religious opportunity with the com- 
pany. Letters from him, received by his family in this city, 
represent his satisfaction with the arrangements made to 
receive and forward the immigrants. (He may remain in 
Canada, until the arrival of the second ship, the Lake Sufer- 
zor, which is due in a few days.) 

The Halifax dispatch givessome further details. It says : 
‘« When the ship came to an anchorage in the spacious waters 
of Halifax harbor, the Doukhobors gazed with interest at 
their surroundings. They were mainly undemonstrative. 
They seemed comfortable, and showed pleasure at their safe 
arrival. They wear skin garments and caps. Mr. Elkinton, 
of Philadelphia, and other Quakers who received them, wore 
the broad-brimmed hats peculiar to their sect. They wept 
with emotion, and as their boat approached the side of the big 
steamer they called to the people leaning over the rail: 
‘Welcome, Doukhobors!’ 

‘©At the head of the gangway the scene was affecting. 
The immigrants recognized Prince Hilkoff, and crowded 
around him, all eager to hear him speak and to kiss him. The 
striking feature was the psalm chanting and the solemn ser- 
vice. The chanting began by the passengers themselves, as 
the ship slowly came to anchor. The singing was strong in 
volume and remarkably plaintive. It was interrupted by the 
Prince’s advent on board, and gave place to services, con-: 
ducted by J. S. Elkinton, who, with streaming eyes and face 
raised to the blue sky, and outstretched arms, seemed deeply 
moved. 

‘*This service consisted of prayer and supplication. 
Everybody uncovered, notwithstanding the chilly atmosphere. 
The singing of the hymn was then resumed. The burden of 
the chant, as translated from Russian by Prince Hilkoff was, 
‘God is with us. He has brought us through.’ ”’ 
ae THE ARRIVAL AT ST, JOHN. 


A despatch from St. John, N. B., on the 23d, says it was 
«the largest party of immigrants ever landed at a Canadian 
port.’’ The ship had been given a clean bill of health at 
Halifax, but to guard against any possibility of disease the 
steamer was hauled up at quarantine, inspected and passed. 
The despatch then adds : 

‘‘Immediately the work of unloading the four hundred 
tons of baggage was commenced, and this was completed 
and the baggage all identified and labelled inside of four 
hours. The immigrants were sent ashore in divisions of four 
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hundred and fifty, and placed in sheds, where they were given 
all the food required, while the children were entertained by 
a delegation of the St. John Women’s Council, and given a 
bountiful supply of cakes, fruits, and confectionary. 

‘*The whole party are a fine, intelligent-looking lot of 
people, the men being of excellent physique, and to every 
appearance ideal settlers. The voyage from Halifax occupied 
about thirty hours. There have been eleven deaths on 
the vessel since she left Batoum, in the latter part of Decem- 
ber. On the arrival of the steamer here, one man was found 
suffering from pneumonia and he was sent to the general 
public hospital. To-night the first train of nine cars, con- 
taining 450 persons, went forward on the way to Winnipeg. 
Other trains followed at early intervals, and the whole party 
were soon on their way to the Canadian West. Each train, 
in addition to baggage and colonist cars, had a dining-car 
attached. 

‘* Both United States and Dominion Government officials 
agree that no finer looking lot of immigrants ever landed in 
any port in America. The fact that, after a twenty-nine 
days’ voyage, no sickness of consequence developed is con- 
clusive proof of the physical condition of the men, women, 
and children. 


‘«The Canadian Pacific Railway has 100 colonist, dining, 
and baggage cars employed in the despatch of the immigrants.”’ 


LITERARY NOTES. 


THE weekly journal, Ziferature, begun in London by the 
London Zimes establishment, about a year ago, and published 
in this country by Harper and Brothers, New York, (who 
added a cover to the imported sheets), has undergone some 
change. Since the New Year the Harpers have decided to 
set up Literature in this country, to print it themselves, and 
while taking advantage of the English and European matters 
contained in the paper, to make it a really American journal 
by using more American material. This last is an important 
matter, for while the paper in its original form was admirable 
as a record and a critique of contemporary English—and 
other European—literature, it had not very much referring to 
the field on this side of the Atlantic. 

We shall now have, no doubt, an affirmative answer to 
the question, Can a periodical devoted exclusively to the dis- 
cussion of literary subjects, be successful in the United States ? 
That has been food for argument these twenty years, and yet 
no paper has ever been earnestly undertaken with adequate 
capital, that could be said to attempt this subject from a high 
standard, 
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Among features of Literature in recent issues is (10th 
instant), a systematic review of all the successful books pub- 
lished in England during 1898. The list of these is very 
large, and the books are classified in a convenient way. 
“*Bismarck’s Autobiography’’ stands at the head of bio- 
graphical works. In short storiesthe year has been unusually 
prolific, and Kipling’s ‘‘ Day’s Work’’ stands first among 
these. The most important works of travel were ‘‘In the 
Forbidden Land,’’ by Savage Landor, and Dr. Sven Hedin’s 
monumental work, ‘‘ Through Asia.’’ 

In the issue of the 17th, there is a similar review list of 
the more important and successful works published in the 
United States during 1898. William D. Howells—who writes 
a weekly letter—discusses ‘‘ The Destiny of the letter R in 
America.’’ He might follow this with ‘‘ The Ups and Downs 
of the letter A.’’ ; 

‘‘Early Schools and School Teachers,’’ and ‘‘ Sources of 
Local History,’’ two addresses delivered before the Teachers’ 
Institute of Montgomery county, Pa., by Freeland G. Hobson, 
of that county bar, have been reprinted in a neat pamphlet 
of 29 pages, and we are indebted to the author fora copy. 
They relate particularly to Montgomery county. 
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The Doubleday and McClure Co., New York, has just 
published, simultaneously with its appearance in London, the 
authorized biography of Henry Drummond, (author of ‘‘ The 
Greatest Thing in the World,”’ etc.), by Prof. George Adam 
Smith. Dr. Smith has had placed in his hands by the Drum- 
mond family, who selected him as the biographer, all the 
journals and letters, etc., of Prof. Drummond. 

In the forthcoming issue of Mc Clure’s Magazine, (Second 
month), Ida M. Tarbell will resume her articles on Abraham 
Lincoln. She will present ‘‘contemporary glimpses and 
reminiscences of Lincoln as he appeared in and about the 
White House, at Cabinet meetings, at the War Department, 
before Congress, and in the camps, at the time of the fall of 
Fort Sumter,’’ in 1861. 


Charles Scribner's Sons, New York, announce a book, 
‘‘ Democracy : A Study of Government,’’ by a professor of 
Columbia University, James H. Hyslop, who, as the pub- 
lishers announce, ‘‘ squarely attacks democratic institutions, 
and proposes, in conclusion, a substitute or modification for 
the present form of government,’’ though we are told that 
he ‘‘ does not accept monarchy as a necessary alternative.’” 
Why Dr. Hyslop hesitates at a king is not explained. This 
may be a good time for such a book, since Washington's 
Farewell Address, the Declaration of Independence, and the 
Constitution of the United States have so far gone out of fashion. 

Curiously enough, Dr. Hyslop is stated to occupy the chair 
of ‘‘ Ethics’’ and ‘‘Logic.’’ Heshould sell a copy of his book 
to Senator Platt, of Connecticut, who believes that govern- 
ments derive their just powers from ‘‘some’’ of the governed. 

We have repeatedly commended the Literary Digest, of 
New York, ($3.00 a year; new names less by our club rate) 
as a most convenient and serviceable compendium of current 
affairs. Any one who is confused and discouraged with wading 
through the issues of the daily press, trying to find out what 
truly is new, and what newly is true, must turn to such a 
weekly review with a sigh of relief. The Departments include 
‘Topics of the Day,’’ ‘‘ Letters and Art,’’ ‘‘Science and 
Invention,’ ‘‘ The Religious World,’’ ‘‘ Foreign Topics,’’ 
and ‘‘ Miscellaneous,’’ and whoever goes through these atten- 
tively, once a week, will be a well-informed, if not a wise 
person. Though we read with strong opinions of our own, 
we have not discovered any signs of bias in the selection and 
compilation of the contents, The editing seems very hon- 
estly done. 

Henry T. Coates & Co., Philadelphia, have issued a new 
edition of the historical romance, ‘‘ Pemberton,’’ by Henry 
Peterson, of Philadelphia. Henry Peterson, not long ago 
deceased, was for many years one of the editors and proprie- 
tors of the Saturday Evening Post, and thus known to a wide 
circle. His romance is founded upon events in the Revolu- 
tionary period, 1777-83, and the place is Philadelphia. The 
opening chapter introduces the battle of Germantown, (Tenth 
month 4, 1777), a spirited account of the action at the Chew 
House being given, and the story deals with the experiences 
of the British occupation of the city, the ‘‘ Mischianza,"’ 
Arnold's treason, André’s execution, etc. 

The book was originally published in 1872. It is a careful 
study, and a very fair one, of the historical events and condi- 
tions to which it refers. There are some Friends in it, in- 
cluding ‘‘Seth Williams,’’ and his wife, ‘‘ Aunt Hannah,”’ 
whose home was in Germantown, not far from Chew’s, and 
they are kindly portrayed. There are two heroines, sisters, 
Isabella and Helen Graham, one dark, one blonde; Isabella 
marries Arthur Pemberton, and Helen, after betrothal to the 
unfortunate Major André, lives to marry her other lover, 
Arthur Morris, 





















Educational Department. 





HENRY R. RUSSELL. 

THE death of Henry R. Russell, in Brooklyn, on the 5th of' 
the present month, was briefly alluded to in the INTELLI- 
GENCER of the 14th. As one of the veterans of the educa- 
tional work among Friends, retaining his activity and interest 
undiminished, we present a brief sketch of his life, which has 
been prepared for us. 

He was born near the village of New Market, Frederick 
county, Maryland, Fourth month 23, 1832. His father was 


Joshua Russell, who died in 1888, aged 94 years, having lived 
where Henry was born for a period of eighty-three years. 
His mother was Rachel Steer, of Loudoun ccunty, Virginia, 
a sister of William B. Steer, 
who was well known by many 
Friends. 

Henry was raised on the 
farm, and was a busy, hard 
worker, attending during his 
early life the common school 
of the neighborhood, during 
the winter season. In 1852-3 
he attended the boarding school 
of Benjamin Swayne at London 
Grove, Chester county, Penn- 
sylvania, one year, and then 
for one year was at Dr. Frank- 
lin Taylor’s School at Kennett 
Square, the home of Bayard 
Taylor, at whose father’s house 
he often enjoyed hospitality. 
(Dr. Franklin Taylor was a 
cousin of Bayard Taylor.) In 
1856 he went to Springdale 
Boarding School for Girls, near 
what is now Lincoln, Va., and 
near Goose Creek meeting- 
house, founded by, and under 
the management of Samuel M. 
Janney, where he taught two 
years. In1858 he took charge 
of the large public school in 
New Market, Md., and taught 
one year. In 1859 he started 
a private school in the same 
town and continued it for sev- 
eral years, and but for the in- 
tolerance of the slave-holding 
element, and their sympathiz- 
ers, would have continued. He 
had bought property and was 
arranging to put up suitable 
buildings for the better accommodation of his school; but 
being by birth, education, and conviction strongly opposed to 
Slavery, he changed his plans. As teaching was his great 
desire he turned his attention to other places, offering a wider 
field for usefulness. Many are the regrets that have been 
expressed by the more liberal-minded in the region of his 
home, and those who were his pupils, that he did not remain. 

In 1867 he taught one year in the school of T. Clarkson 
Taylor, Wilmington, Delaware. He married, Eighth month 
13, 1868, Elizabeth, daughter of John and Ruth Hannah 
Smith, of Loudoun county, Va., and in the autumn of that 
year became Principal of Deptford School in Woodbury, New 
Jersey, and continued there twenty-one years, except one year 
—1876-7—when he filled a vacancy as teacher in Swarth- 
more College. In 1890 he became Principal of Greenwood 
Seminary, at Millville, Pa., and remained there four years. 
In 1894 he was appointed by the Educational Committee of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting to visit, and lecture to, the dif- 
ferent schools within their borders, and filled the position two 
years. Since the last date he took a course of instruction in 


New York, and received the degree of Pd. D. (Doctor of 
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Pedagogy), and was, when stricken with his fatal illness, a 
His mind 
was philosophically mechanical, his most notable achievement 
in mechanics being an automatic rake for reapers, which he 
and an elder brother patented in 1859, and which was bought 
by Cyrus H. McCormick, the great reaper manufactuier of 
Chicago, and applied to his reapers until the advent of the 
grain binders, which superseded the self-rake. His mechan- 
ical disposition—we might almost say instinct—led him to 
advocate for both sexes mechanical training in schools, in 
which he claimed and proved that pupils could be taught to 
make, very inexpensively, many of the appliances useful in 
illustrating the subjects taught. 

For several years he took part in the Summer School at 
Glens Falls, N. Y., and last year, 1898, in that at Worcester, 
Mass. His whole life was a busy one. He was devoted to 
educational work, and when not engaged in the scheol-room 
he fouud much opportunity to 
labor in the cause so dear to 
his heart. 

[To the above sketch a 
friend in New York adds :] 

In the death of Henry R. 
Russell, the school with which 
he was connected, and the 
general educational interest of 
the Society, suffer alike. 

He had come to Friends’ 
Seminary less than a year ago, 
peculiarly qualified for the work 
he undertook. While pursu- 
ing his course at the School of 
Pedagogy, in the University of 
New York, and during the year 
following, he had developed his: 
plan of codérdinating the teach- 
ing of Science and Manual 
Training in schools; and the 
correction and strengthening 
of his scheme by a practical 
application to children of differ- 
ent grades was in progress when 
he was taken ill. He had, 
thus, for his work, a definite 
purpose, backed by a thorough 
professional training. A born 
mechanic, and an inventor, he 
had unusual skill and inge- 
nuity. He was guided by ex- 
perience gained in nearly half 
acentury of teaching, and actu- 
ated by an ardent love for 
his work. Himself a life-long 
student, he was in full sympathy 
with those he taught. The 
completion of his work will be 
retarded by the want of teachers possessing all these qualifi- 
cations. 

Dr. Russell realized this lack among Friends, and it was: 
his earnest desire to see established by his Society a special! 
school, or a department of some institution already existing, 
for the professional training of teachers. His interest in’ 
education was as broad as the educational field ; but his first 
concern was always with that part of the field that is or should 
be, cultivated by Friends. After taking his degree in Peda- 
gogy he made no effort to find a school outside of the Society, 
preferring to wait till he could first do service among Friends. 
The wished-for opportunity to work out his own scheme of 
Manual Training came albeit he was unable to complete the’ 
work. But he did not live to see the beginning of the reali- 
zation of his other hope. Friends have yet to be aroused to 
the need of a professional school of high order, founded and 
conducted upon the eternal truths of science, and in the light 
of modern pedagogical and psychological investigation, and, 
most important of all, permeated by the Friends’ spirit of 
conformity with the mighty law of love. 

To the principles and testimonies of Friends he was 
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ardently and firmly attached. His character was sincere, 


straightforward, and kindly. 





SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


Tue Young Friends’ Association held its regular meeting on 
the evening of First month 15. Dean Bond gave a paper on 
‘« Friends in the Lake Region,’’ and Mrs. Collins reviewed a 
book on the ‘‘ Geography and History of Palestine.’’ 

During the absence of Dr. William C. Day in New Eng- 
land, Dr. George Thomas, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
will conduct the classes in chemistry. 

In the current number of the Phenix, Prof. J. Russell 
Hayes reviews a recent publication entitled ‘‘ Mother-song and 
Child-song,'’ edited by Charlotte Brewster Jordan. The book 
is a collection of representative mother-song and _ child- 
song from the century's output of England and America, and 
the editor, Charlotte Brewster Jordan is one of Swarthmore’s 
graduates of the class of *82. 

A reception was given Dr. and Mrs. Wm. I. Hull, by 
Mrs. Bond, on the evening of First month 4.. A number of 
ithe Faculty and other friends were present. 

The preliminary contest for the choice of college orator, 
will be held Second month 8, and the final contest, Second 
month 18. 

The usual reception of the Junior Class to the Freshmen 
was held in the college parlors on Seventh-day evening, the 
21st. An enjoyable occasion is reported by all. 

The current semester is drawing to a close, marking the 
mid-point of a year exceptionally pleasant and prosperous. 
With the beginning of the new semester a decided change in 
‘program will be made by the addition of another period to the 
three now observed in the afternoon. This is necessitated by 
complications arising in the elective courses, and will occa- 


sion further changes in the College curriculum. "99. 





MARTIN ACADEMY, KENNETT SQUARE.—We had a very 
interesting entertainment on the afternoon of the 13th. It 
was given by the representatives of the Class of 1900. The 
exercises consisted of orations, recitations, an essay, a debate, 
a class history, and aclass prophecy. The exercises were all 
pronounced good by those who heard them. It was a very 
stormy day, yet there was a fair audience. 

Last week, (14th), closed the first half of the year, and 
this week was devoted very much to examinations. This 
week, (21st), we have a reorganization, introduction of new 
classes, etc. 

The work, judging from the report and from the result of 
the examinations, has in most cases been gratifying to pupil 
and teacher. The number of pupils on the roll has not been 
equalled since 1881, which shows an interest in the school, 
and is gratifying to those in charge. Swarthmore College 
offers a scholarship now to a member of the senior class who 
will pass a required examination. 

Dr. Emily G. Hunt begins a series of ten lectures before 
the school this week. The first was given on Sixth-day 
afternoon, 2oth. =. 





FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, L. I.—Arrangements have been 
made fora number of lectures and entertainments, two of 
which have already been given. Charles F. Underhill, a 
well-known elocutionist, of New York City, opened the course 
by giving several readings, which were entertaining and in- 
structive. 

On the 13th inst. the students gave an entertainment, con- 
sisting of vocal and instrumental music, and a translation 
from the German, ‘‘ Einer Muss Heiraten.’’ The proceeds 
are for the benefit of the library. On both occasions, the 
assembly-room was well filled with appreciative friends and 
patrons. 

At an early date Dr. Richard Jones, formerly professor of 
English at Swarthmore College, and now of Syracuse Univer- 
sity, will deliver his lecture on ‘‘ Macbeth.’’ This promises 
to be an interesting lecture, as Dr. Jones has just published 
in book form the results of his extended study of ‘‘ Macbeth.”’ 

A stereopticon has been purchased, which will be used in 
class and lecture work. B. 





Conferences, Associations, Etc. 


PLAINFIELD, N. J.—A regular meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association was held on Fourth-day evening, the 11th instant. 
After the opening silence, the first chapter of John was read. 

The minutes of the previous meeting, which included 
items of interest from the proceedings of the general confer- 
ence at West Chester, Pa., were adopted, and were followed 
by a chapter from the ‘‘ Power of Silence,’’ by H. W. Dresser. 

The one chosen, as having peculiar interest to Friends, 
was ‘‘ The [mmanent God.’’ The author after demonstrating 
the impossibility of conceiving of the universe without being 
convinced of the existence of an All-wise and All-powerful 
Creator, emphasizes the necessity of every individual coming 
into close communion with this great Over-soul, as an obedient 
child of a loving Father. 

Current topics included the most important events of the 
past month, and furnished ample material for a general dis- 
cussion. 

Phebe C. Wright was a most welcome visitor, and spoke 
of the Scripture selection as one having special significance to 
Friends. 

The meeting closed with the roll call, which was re- 
sponded to with appropriate sentiments. C. A. G. 





Norristown, Pa. [Report from the Hera/d.]—There was 
an unusually large attendance at the monthly meeting of 
Norristown Friends’ Association on the evening of First month 
17, at the Roberts residence, Main and Georgestreets. Roll- 
call showed a large majority of the members present, and a 
number of names of new members were added to the roll. 
The president and secretary were authorized to give attention 
to the matter of accessions to membership. 

Ellwood Roberts read a selected article, supplementary to 
a previous sketch, on Elizabeth Haddon, the courageous 
maiden who left home and friends on the other side of the 
Atlantic, and founded Haddonfield, New Jersey. She became 
the heroine of Longfellow’s well-known poem, which repre- 
sents her as taking the initiative in her marriage with John 
Estaugh. A discussion followed, in the course of which Susan 
J. Sheppard gave some interesting details of Haddonfield as 
it is to-day. 

Margaret Walker read an essay by an English Friend, J. 
S. Rowntree, read at the Conference at Manchester, in refer- 
ence to the state of Society in Great Britain, which elicited re- 
marks and comparisons as to the status of Quakerism in that 
country and in this. 

Mary Anna Lownes read a poem on prayer. Susan J. 
Sheppard gave a reading from the works of J. R. Miller. 
Charles Platt read ‘‘The City Hall Clock, Philadelphia,”’ 
from FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 

After roll-call for sentiments, the Association adjourned. 
The next meeting will be held at the home of George and 
Sarah Wood, 226 Jacoby street. 





New YORK AND BROOKLYN.—The regular meeting of the 
Young Friends’ Association of New York and Brooklyn was 
held First month 8. 

The attendance was small at first, but a number of the 
members came later and the meeting proved very interesting. 

The History Section in its report finished the ‘‘ Life of 
Isaac T. Hopper,’’ which it has been giving at the different 
meetings. 

The Current Topics, beside the usual report, gave a sum- 
mary of the events for the past year. 

The Bible Section’s meeting was devoted to the birth, and 
incidents in the life of Jesus, with copies of pictures illustrat- 
ing him and his disciples doing the Father's work, as well as 
many pictures of him in his infancy and childhood. 

The paper on the ‘‘ Physical Basis of Religion '’ was then 
read, and set forth our first duty of keeping our bodies 
healthy, that we may be able to more fully appreciate our 
beautiful surroundings and all things which stimulate the 
purest emotions and generate the greatest amount of religious 
force. Love of the good can bear nothing but good, and we 
should be careful that the things which we absorb are such as 
will make this love of good more perfect. We are not 





















responsible for what we get, but we are for what we give, and 
the state of our bodies will make a great difference in this as 
we are not apt to find inspiration, sunshine, or strength ema- 
nating from a tired, worn-out body. It does not make much 
difference what we believe, if we do not live up to it, as it is 
the doing that affects others; butif we have God within surely 
only good religion emanates, 

The meeting closed with the usual silence, to meet First 
month 22, in New York. a 2. 


PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES. 


GoLDEN WeEpDpING.—On Third-day, First month 3, 1899, 
between the hours of two and four, over 170 guests were 
welcomed by Timothy and Sarah Thistlethwaite in their hos- 
pitable home in West Richmond, Indiana, upon the occasion 
of their fiftieth wedding anniversary. A number of their 
friends were present who had attended the marriage, half a 
century ago, in the little old White Water meeting-house, long 
since removed. Among these were two of the four who had 
acted as attendants at that time, Joseph C. Ratliff and Susan 
Shute Morris. 

All their descendants, children and grand-children, were 
gathered in the old home and assisted in receiving. These 
were William Thistlethwaite and wife and son Forest, Charles 
S., and Mary Thistlethwaite Owsley, and son Charles T., and 
Edward Thistlethwaite and wife and son Paul. 

It will always be a day of golden memories ; stern winter 
paused to allow a day of golden sunshine and balmy air. 
Early in the morning letters began to arrive, bearing loving 
messages from distant friends. Many appropriate gifts of 
value and beauty were received. Among these was a poem 
written for the occasion by Frances M. Robinson, in which 
was fitly expressed the loving regard of their many friends. 
[It will be separately given.—Ebs. ] F. W. B. 

William H. Livezey, son of Joseph B. and Elma H. 
Livezey, recently visited his parents at Mount Royal, N. J. 
He had been absent nearly fifteen years, having located in 
Montana. A warm welcome was given him by a large 
circle of friends. 

Being one of our isolated members, it was comforting to 
have him again with us in our religious meetings. His stay 
was short, and he returned on the 4th instant. H. 

Mentioning the meeting at Benjaminville, Ill., in a letter 
on several subjects, our friend Edward Coale says: ‘‘ Weare 
very sorry to lose Abraham H. and Susie L. Brown, who have 
just removed to Florida—a great loss to us.”’ 

A friend sends us a clipping from a newspaper at Central 
City, Nebraska, the announcement by ‘‘ Rev. Herbert J. 
Mott,’’ of the purchase of a college building (from the Meth- 
odists), ‘‘the building of a new church,’’ etc., in that place, 
by Friends of the Western connection. The announcement 
is accompanied by a statement of the faith and usages of the 
Friends, as H. J. Mott holds them. The former is ‘‘ evan- 
gelical,’’ but moderately stated, and he adds that, ‘‘ while we 
hold to the importance of sound doctrine, of correct intellec- 
tual conceptions of truth, we emphasize more the necessity of 
actual spiritual life, and an outward living in harmony with it, 
as distinguished from some who hold that to make a pro- 
fession and unite with the church is sufficient.’’ It is ex- 
pected, he says, ‘‘to dedicate our new church about January 
15th, and immediately after it is planned to hold meetings 
each day for a week or more.”’ 

There have been no Friends, we are told, in Central City. 
This appears to be—including the college—a work ‘‘ from 
the ground up.”’ 

‘«T should like every family in our monthly meeting (and 
every other) to have the INTELLIGENCER for a weekly visitor. 
It was never better than now, and it should be earnestly sup- 
ported. I have been looking into its circulation in [his place 
of residence] and I am surprised to find that several of our 
Friends fail to get it. I think it a loss to them, as the paper 
keeps us in touch with Friends everywhere. Its strong stand 
in favor of peace principles, and in opposition to acquiring 
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lands by conquest, meets my hearty approval. I think this 
sentiment is growing, among intelligent people, and that there 
will be a powerful reaction against the war spirit.’’ 

—This is what a friend writes us, in a letter on business. 
We hope he is right. 


CORRECTIONS IN “FRIENDS’ ALMANAC.” 


[The following list of corrections in Friends Almanac for 1899 is 
supplied by Friends’ Book Association. } 

PAGE 31. Germantown Preparative, First-day before monthly 
meeting, after the meeting for worship. Girard Avenue meet- 
ing, 11 a. m., on First-day during Winter and Spring. 

Page 47. West Chester Preparative, Fourth-day, ten days 
before monthly meeting, at 10.30 a. m. 

Page 48. Pocopson Station is 1% miles from méeting- 
house, not half a mile. 

Page 50. Meeting of Ministers and Elders of Western 
Quarter is at II a. m. 

Page 54. Elkview Station is 1% miles from meeting- 
house, not half a mile. 

Page 71. Rochester Executive Meeting held at Mendon, 
not Macedon. Strike out last line, as it is included in Far- 
mington Executive Meeting. 

Page 77. Strike out about Orange Meeting ; insert Minis- 
ters and Elders’ meeting for New York and Flushing at 1 p. m., 
on monthly meeting day, in 1st, 4th, 7th, loth months. 

Page 78. Nine Partners Half-Year Meeting is held in 
Fifth month at Poughkeepsie, but in Eleventh month at Nine 
Partners, in 1899, and Oswego in Igoo. Greenfield and 
Neversink, and Creek Monthly Meetings have been changed 
to Executive Meetings, Creek Executive Meeting being held 
at Creek in Fourth month, and Crum Elbow in Tenth month, 
both on Sixth-day before the Half-Year Meeting. 


“NOT INTO TEMPTATION!” 


THou great, unchanged, eternal One! 
Thou God of Nations, filled with awe, 

We thank Thee for the course we run 
*Neath Thy unalterable law. 


We feel that so far on our way 

Thy guiding care had but to bless 
A life which ever forward lay 

And ever looked to righteousness. 


We give Thee songs of praise that Thou 
Hath so disposed us for our weal, 
And all thanksgiving even now 
For our unconquerable zeal. 


But from this zeal has grown such might, 
With no grave errors to retrieve, : 

That time may come, may be in sight, 
When we the old-time way would leave. 


And reaching out our cleanly hands 
Across the seas, across the zones, 
Follow the lead of other lands 
To spoil the weak, outwit the drones. 


And strong, resourceful, fearing naught, 
From shore to shore our sway extend, 

Till o’ergrown empire, weak, distraught, 
Has but disunion for an end. 


Show Thou the fathers’ path and lead 
Where no world ’circling ills beset ! 
Stay us in every outward greed ! 
Stay us, great God, ere we regret ! 
—Harper's Weekly. 


TEMPLES MADE WITH HANDS. 


WITH reverent and unceasing care, 

Striving to make divinely fair 

That house of God, the human thought, 
Scholars have toiled and saints have wrough 
With passionate zeal the centuries through 

To shape man’s mind and soul unto 
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the wild wind rests or blows 
‘ the fire sit Mother and I, 
quietly. 


essons 


ight Father comes, 

and sums 
» noise of all the drums 

jollier noise, I know, 


finished with books 


Than Father when he says, ‘‘ Hallo 
—Maud Keary, in St. Ni 


GOLDEN WEDDING POEM. 
{Timothy and Sarah West 
First month 3, 1899. ] 

FIFTY years you've together spent 
Filled with yearnings and sweet content, — 


Thistleth waite, Richmond, 


Yearnings, for something above, beyond 
Content, with the blessings close at hand. 


Your hearts being bound by love's golden chain 
(Made only the stronger by sorrow and pain), 
You've mingled your smiles and mingled your tears 
As you've journeyed along through these fifty years 


Heaven has granted you many fair joys, 

But none so dear as your girl and your boys. 
To-day as you ponder in sweet meditation, 

Filled with the weight of the momentous occasion, — 


May your thoughts in gratitude heavenward turn, 
And upward, still upward your spirits yearn. 
May the Father's love continue to bless 
And fold you about with its tenderness. 
FRANCES M. ROBINSON 


BisLe HIvi,"’ the mound where Joseph Smith, 
the founder of the Mormon faith, claimed to have dug up, 
under celestial direction, the golden plates on which was in- 
scribed the Mormon Bible, is situated on the farm of Admiral 
Sampson, near Palmyra, N. Y. The Mormons tried to buy 
the meund in 1893, to erect upon it a memorial chapel, but the 
Admiral refused to sell. 
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insurance issued and 


was $820,801,496, making 


insurance in force January 1, 


1598, 
of $5, 


> Tr 
255,725,545. 


During the first six months of 1898 more than 
yne-half the companies advised the writer that they 
had written about 20 per cent. larger volume of busi- 
ness than was written during the first half of the pre- 

ling year. Within the last ten days advices have 
been received from the home offices of nearly all the 
fe insurance companies to the effect that most of 
them have written a larger amount of “ paid for ’”’ 
usiness during 1898 than was written by them dur- 
ng 1897. 

The financial strength and general standing of 
\merican life insurance companies, and the confidence 
of the common populace reposed in them, was never 
before so thoroughly well established as it is at the 
present time. During the late period of financial 
stringency through which we have just passed, when 
the business man was wont to list his securities, many 
questions arose in his mind as to their value ; indeed, 
it was a serious question with him as to what his 
estate would realize upon many of them should he be 
removed by death. The life insurance policy stood 
almost alone in his mind as the one thing which was 
worth no less than 100 per cent. of the face value in 
immediate cash, should his business pass into the 
hands of the executor or administrator of his estate. 

Early in the year—January 17—the Supreme 
Court of the United States handed down a most im- 
portant opinion regarding suicide as affecting life in- 
surance, in connection with the case of A. Howard 
Ritter, executor of William M. Runk [of Philadel- 
phia, some time of the firm of Darlington, Runk & 
Co.], versus Mutual Life of New York. Judge 
Acheson, of the United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
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mposed to 


not intended in entering into si 
life of the 


p rson insure 
either of th 


should 


parties. In fixing the premium the 
company would naturally take into consideration the 
circumstances bearing upon the duration of life, and 
no company would undertake to insure against suicide. 
If any should make such an attempt, it would be 
against public policy, and would not be allowed. 

During our recent war with Spain the treatment 
of policy-holders who engaged in military and naval 
service was one of extreme liberality by most of our 
life insurance companies. On policies already in 
force nearly all the companies assumed the extra war 
hazard without any additional charge of premium on 
those lives engaged in actual military and naval 
service outside of the United States. 

The assumption that four per cent. interest would 
be earned upon investments, with the mortality expe- 
rience according to the actuaries or the American 
experience tables, has proved more than adequate as 
a safe basis upon which the net premiums were cast 
for the cost of life insurance; but, in view of the 
probability of receiving lower rates of interest in the 
future, the more conservative element in life-insurance 
management advocate the adoption of a three per 
cent. reserve basis. Since April, 1882, one company 
has written all its new business on the basis of Amer- 
ican three per cent. reserve. The tendency of all 
the companies is rapidly toward the adoption a three 
per cent. basis, which, in the opinion of the writer, is 
coming none too soon, when we contemplate the 
modernization of life-insurance policies ; more espe- 
cially the continuous installment contracts, where the 
face of the policy is to be paid in twenty equal annual 
installments, and to the beneficiary thereunder the 
payment of annual installments of a like amount so 
long as she may live. 

The growth of the life-insurance business in the 
United States, with its marvelous evolution of policy 
forms suited to the needs of all classes and conditions, 
is the wonder and admiration of the civilized world. 
With nine of our life-insurance companies in business 
over fifty years, and eighteen companies with more 
than forty years of successful business experience, 
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| the positive forces of good. 


| are sound by grace, not by law. 


cr F 
hu. huhe 


had been hit 


“Tt might 


where he 
have been worse’ has taken the sting 
out of many a despairing situation. 

‘Counting yout such 
abundance of riches as to make a cause of complaint 


look quite lonesome. 


mercies,’ often reveals 


This little fellow out our way has really struck a 
deep philosophical fact : that the way to cast out evil 
isto turnto the good. The little talk with his mother 
reveals about all there is worth knowing in Christian 
science, 7. ¢., if you get hit, think on those places not 
hit, and the “ places-not-hit’’ will so outnumber the 
‘‘place-hit” that the “ place-hit”’ will cease to be. 

You have a weak You have been hit. 
Your lungs are wheezy; your liver is torpid; your 


spot. 


stomach is touchy; your head is hot; or your temper 
is irritable. 


You are hit hard in some place. 

The best way is not to jump up and down and 
howl; but to turn your attention to the ‘“ places-not- 
hit.” Work the organs that are strong. Push them 
a little, and like a lot of comrades who gather round 
and help up one who has fallen, the strong will bear 
the burden. of the weak—and the “ burden”’ 
to be. 

Dr. Gunsaulus said,in an address at Armour In- 
stitute, that the best way to cure evil was to increase 


ceases 


Social sores can be cured 
only by an infusion of good blood, not by cutting 
them out or by putting them on some part of the 
body, under cover of clothing, where they cannot be 
seen. 

So, says the boy philosopher out our way, if there 
be pain or weakness or disease or sin, take your mind 
off it, and rally the forces of strength and purity. We 
When we get hit 
hard, we need to lift our eyes unto the hills from 
whence cometh our help. 


A RECORD of train robberies in the United States shows 
the following interesting data: 1890, 12; 1891, 16; 14892, 
16 ; 1893, 33; 1894, 34; 1895, 49 ; 1896, 28 ; 1897, 30; 1898, 
28. Total number of trains ‘‘ held up’’ in nine years, 246; 


total number of people killed, 88 ; total number of people in- 
jured (shot), 77. 
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RESOLUTIONS ON IMPERIALISM. 
Ac Musi 


A loy ted at the 
month 


ademy of meeting, New York City, First 


First, that the full discharge of our obligations to 
the inhabitants of the Philippines require that we 
should, without delay, help them secure in their do- 
mestic affairs, first, order, then liberty; and that we 
are absolutely and unqualifiedly opposed to the an- 
nexation of the Philippines as a permanent portion of 
the national domain. 

Second. That we are unalterably opposed to the 
abandonment of this Republic of the American ideal 
of national growth in favor of the European ideal of 
colonial conquest; we unreservedly subscribe to the 
theory that government derives all its just powers 
from the consent of the governed, and to the theory 
that there should be no taxation without representa- 
tion; and we believe, moreover, that such theories 
are wholly applicable to the inhabitants of all the 
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places abandoned by Spain as the result of the late 
war. 

Third. That the Government, nor the 
people of the United States incurred any responsi- 
bility or obligation as to the result of the recent war 
with Spain which requires any departure from or 
abandonment of the policies and principles laid down 
for the guidance of the republic by Washington in 
his farewell address to the American people. | 

Fourth. That we are opposed, therefore, to the 
idea that the peace loving and free people of the re- 
public, who are engaged in the grand task, as yet | 
uncompleted, of developing their national resources 
and of establishing upon a firm basis their own theory 
of government by, of, and for the people, should now, 
or under any conceivable circumstances enter upon 
any alliance with any European Power, the result of 
which might be to embroil us in European contro- 


neither 





versies, in which our real interests are not concerned. 

That we place on record our high appreciation 
and sincere thanks for the conspicuous services ren- 
dered to the American people by Senators Hoar, 
Hale, Mason, and Wellington in preventing the new 
and dangerous policy of imperialism from being forced 
through the Senate of the United Stafes without 
proper and adequate discussion, and we commend to 
all citizens of this Republic the high sense of rublic 
duty and enlightened patriotism which have charac- 
terized the action of these Senators in resisting inno- 
vations on our system of government that are preg- 
nant with demoralization and disaster. 


THE CONSTITUTION IN CONTEMPT. 
Harpers Weekly. 

WE have said, and we believe, that the republic will 
survive even the shock and damage of expansion, be- 
cause democracy is too vital to be destroyed ; and we 
believe, too, that the principles of the Declaration of 
Independence will also survive, although our conduct 
may discredit them for a time, even, it may be, for 
generations, for, as Senator Hoar says, “ the eternal 
providence of God is on the side of freedom.”’ But, 
on the other hand, we do not believe that the Con- 
stitution_will escape unharmed, for already, if he is re- 








ported correctly, we are told by an officer of the army, 
who has sworn to uphold and defend it, that we have 
outgrown the Constitution, and, in a large measure, 
he was justified in saying this, by the spirit which has 
been manifested by the advocates of expansion in 
their attitude towards the Constitution. It would be 
going too far, perhaps, to assert that the Constitution 
is despised by some of the expansionist leaders, but 
it is nevertheless true that their attitude is at least un- 
consciously contemptuous, the proof being their desire 
to defeat its wholesome restraints by interpretation. 

More than once in the history of the country we 
have seen the Supreme Court bend to public senti- 
ment, or to that part of it which makes the most 
noise, and therefore we are justified in saying that if 
the treaty is ratified as it stands, the Constitution will 
no longer be the safeguard of personal liberty which 
it has been. The exigencies of colonial government 
in the Far East, due to our possession of subjects, a 
class not recognized or provided for in the Constitu- 
tion, will probably compel the first assault upon the 
bill of rights, and we shall have at least part of the 
republic subject to the legislation of an unrestrained 
Congress. How long it will then be before Congress 
throws off all restraint, will depend upon the spirit of 
the people. At present (we are forced regretfully to 
the conviction) the Constitution is less respected than 
it has ever been before. We have forgotten the evils 
from which it has saved us. 

It is in the air that the Constitution must not be 
permitted to stand in the way of expansion, and that 
even the Declaration of Independence must be con- 
sidered antiquated. The Declaration is vital and will 
live, but the breaking down of the Constitution, which 
is law, must bring material injury to the country, 
whose bulwark it has been against the assaults of 
intrigue and of momentary popular passion. This 
will be one of the charges which the country must 
bear if the expansionists prevail. The republic will 
survive, but generations of its citizens will be deprived 
of some of the great blessings which democracy has 
bestowed on us and our fathers, and will suffer the 
burdens of militarism and of heavy taxation, which, 
thus far, we have been spared. 


Shall History Repeat Itself? 
National Temperance Advocate. 
WE have killed a good many Indians in the last fifty years, 
and the Indians have, in the same period, killed a good many 
white people. 

The order of procedure has been something like this, viz. : 

First: American citizens have filled the Indians with 
whisky, for the sole purpose of making money in the traffic. 

Second: When Indians had absorbed whisky enough, 
they wanted to kill somebody, and promptly satisfied that 
want, whereupon, 

Third: Our government killed Indians enough, men, 
women, and children, good, bad, and indifferent, to satisfy 
all immediate thirst for vengeance, and we then proceeded to 
repeat and re-repeat the performance in its various details. 

Such appears likely to be the plan of dealing with our 
new possessions. 

The distillery and the brewery are well to the front in our 
new work of civilization, and seem pretty likely to hold that 
position. Political.managers certainly will not disturb them, 
and the people—pass resolutions, and—that’s all ! 


, 


‘*Generals’’ in Congress. 

Springfield (Mass. ) Republican. 
THe House appears to perceive the threatening power of 
militarism. Its committee on the judiciary is to consider the 
lawfulness of an army general occupying a seat at the same 
time on the floor of the House. [The report, it is stated, is 
against the practice. —Eps. INTELLIGENCER.] And now the 
Speaker of the House is reported to have replied to a request 
that General Shafter be admitted to the floor in order to shake 
hands with the members, ‘‘ Sir, the House of Representatives 
is bigger than any major-general.’’ So the rules were not set 
aside, and the major-general had to do his hand-shaking in 
the corridors of the hall. 

It was well of the speaker. When the executive power is 
exhibiting so strong a leaning tothe military, and schemes 
abound greatly to enlarge and enhance the power and dignities 
and emoluments and scope of action of the standing army, 
no doubt the speaker thinks it is time to look sharply to the 
independence of the Congress from this insidious influence so 
dangerous in past times to the popular liberties. 

The British House of Commons, in the growth of jingoism, 
has been gradually falling under this influence. Military 
officers abound in its membership. They fill the committees 
on the military and the military expenditure, and report what 
the military deems to be needed here and there for the defense 
of the empire, and few civilian members dare to question 
these ‘‘expert’’ opinions. They practically make up the 
military estimates, and few venture openly to doubt their 
necessity and economy up to the last figure. Thus the civil 
power has been made subservient to a degree to the military, 
which consults its own peculiar interests in the nationa! ex- 
penditure, and magnifies its office to the alarming increase of 
the military and naval burden and the fostering of the imper- 
ialist influence. 


Peace in Norway and Sweden. 

John F. Hanson, in London Friend. 
Norway has had over eighty years of peace, and the country 
has prospered ; steady progress has been made in material 
and industrial affairs. The people of Norway are 
free, independent, self-reliant, and peaceable. Every man 
of age has a vote and voice in the government, and no aris- 
tocratic class rules. 

“Sweden has its own Constitution and Assembly, like 
Norway ; but Sweden has a titled ruling aristocracy, and not 
one in four of the men havea vote. The aristocracy 
is also military in tone, and desires that Sweden and Norway 
should become a great military State. A small party in 
Norway has had the same ambition, but the people were op- 
posed and immovable. The real issue is here, as 
nearly everywhere else, whether these countries shall be ruled 
on civil or military lines. The question is Indus- 
trialism versus Militarism—God or Mammon—Christ or Belial ; 
on national lines, personal salvation breadening out to Na- 
tional Salvation—a National faith in God. 


The Czar and Tolstoy. 
On his recent journey north from Livadia, the Czar, during a 
stop for luncheon at Toola, in central Russia, sent a message 
expressing his desire to see Count Leo Tolstoy. 
cepted the invitation, and soon appeared at the 
station, clad as usual in his peasant’s garb. 
him on the mouth and both cheeks, Tolstoy returning the 


Tolstoy ac- 
railway 
The Czar kissed 


salute. The Czar then asked him about the imperial proposal 
for the limitation of armaments. Count Tolstoy replied that 
he could only believe in it when the Czar should set the 
example to other nations. On the Czar mentioning the diffi- 
culties of the problem, and the necessity for the united aid of 
the great Powers, the Count expressed the hope that the Czar 
would be able to attain some definite results. The Czar said 
he would be pleased if Tolstoy could be induced to lend his 
genius to the solution of the question, and the Count replied 
that the Czar might count upon his coéperation, for he was 
already engaged upon a work dealing with the question in 
point, which would soon see the light. 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 
THE United States Senate, on the 2Ist instant, passed the 
Nicaragua Canal bill, 48 to 6. (It has not yet been acted on 
by the House.) It commits the United States to the con- 
struction of the Canal. The estimated cost is $115,000,000. 
There are to be one million shares of stock, of $100 each, and 
of these the United States will hold 925,000 shares. There 
will be seven directors, five appointed by the President, (with 
confirmation by the Senate), and one each of Nicaragua and 
Costa Rica. It is planned to complete the canal within six 
years. It isto accommodate ‘‘ the largest sea-going vessels."’ 


THE situation in the Philippine Islands is regarded as 
critical, owing to the increased estrangement of the inde- 
pendence party, and armed conflict is apprehended. The 
Filipinos are reported as thinking they could make a good 
contest in arms elsewhere thanat Manila. The United States 
troops at lloilo, 3,400 in number, are still on the ships, and 
it is said there are fears of an epidemic amongst them. 
‘« Steam launches '’ have been purchased at Hong Kong, by 
the United States Government, presumably to fight the 
Filipinos in shallow rivers, and the Filipino Junta at that city 
has denounced the transaction. 

On the 24th, the Spanish General at Manila, Rios, cabled 
to Madrid that all the sick and maimed prisoners were released 
by the Filipinos. 

THREE delegates from the Filipinos, Jose Losada, Juan 
Luna, and N. Marti Burga, arrived in Washington on the 21st 
instant. This makes five representatives of the Filipinos who 
are at Washington, Agoncillo being the chief. 
asked, but have not been allowed an interview with the 
President. The Filipino Junta in London is reported as say- 
ing that if Agoncillo is not received by the United States 
Government within a few days, Aguinaldo will recall him to 
Manila, ‘‘and suspend relations with the United States.”’ 


They have 


THE Spanish Premier, Senor Sagasta, declared in Madrid, 
on the 23d, that ‘‘ Aguinaldo has made the liberation of the 
Spanish prisoners in the Philippines conditional upon Spain 
recognizing the Philippine republic and allying herself 
thereto.’ A Manila despatch, via Madrid, says, however, 
that the Filipino Congress at Malolos has authorized the re- 
lease of the Spanish civil prisoners and will shortly liberate 
the military prisoners. 


On the 23d instant, the United States Senate went into 
executive session, but instead of taking up the Peace Treaty, 
nominations of naval officers were considered, including the 
promotions of Admirals Sampson and Schley, over which 
there was earnest debate. It was said that Chairman Davis, 
of the Committee of Foreign Affairs, hesitated to take up the 
Treaty, in consequence of the opposition which has developed, 
and it was further said that 46 Senators, a majority of the 
Senate, will vote against it unless it be accompanied by a de- 
claration that the United States does not intend to permanently 
acquire the Philippines, but will use every effort to establish 
in the islands a stable and permanent government to be ad- 
ministered by the Filipinos. 

On the 24th the Senate decided not to discuss the Treaty 
with open doors. The opponents of the Treaty desired an 
early vote, but Chairman Davis said he must consult his 
committee. 


In the House of Representatives, on the 24th, the Army 
Reorganization bill, by which the regular army is proposed to 
be increased to 100,000 men, was taken up. Speeches were 
made for and against the measure ; among the latter a very 
able one by Representative Hay, of Virginia, who said that 
if the United States would treat Cuba and the Philippines on 
the line of the professions made at the beginning of the war, 
no large armies were needed in either. A vote is to be taken 
on the bill on the 31st inst. It is not believed that it can 
pass the Senate in its present shape. 
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In the House of Representatives, on the 23d, Represen- 
tative Clark, of Iowa, introduced a bill providing that ‘‘no 
person living in or practicing polygamy shall be eligible to be 
a member of either House of Congress of the United States, 
nor shall such person be permitted to hold a seat therein.”’ 
It is further provided that the evidence of polygamy shall be 

‘of whatever nature that establishes the fact.’’ Another 
provision makes the act take immediate effect. The proposed 
measure is directed, of course, at Congressman-elect Roberts, 
of Utah, who is said to have three living wives. 

SEVERAI 
in different 
Delaware, 
tained. 


more United States Senators have been chosen 
States. The ‘‘dead-locks’’ in Pennsylvania, 
Montana, Nebraska, and California are main- 
Senator Quay remains short about 14 votes, and 
there has not been at this writing, any change in the strength 
of the different parties to the struggle. The same is true in 
Delaware. 


GENERAL Charles P. Eagan, the Commissary General, 
who made the abusive attack on General Miles, when testify- 
ing before the Army Investigating Commission, has been 
brought before a Court Martial, charged with ‘‘ conduct 
unbecoming an officer and a gentleman,”’ and ‘‘ conduct to 
the prejudice of good order and discipline.’’ The sittings of 
the court began on the 25th. If found guilty on the first 
charge, the penalty is dismissal from the service. 

The controversy over the canned beef continues. Many 
of those who were in the service continue to say it was bad, 
and allege that it was chemically ‘‘treated.’’ It is uncertain 
whether any testimony on this point can be brought out in the 
court martial of Eagan. 


THE production of gold, in the United States, in 1898, is 
estimated at $78,461,202, which is considerably above that of 
1897, which was then the highest on record. A few years 
ago, the annual gold output of the United States averaged less 
than 35 millions. On the other hand, the silver production 
has greatly fallen off, the estimate for 1898 being 39 millions, 
whereas it reached a few years ago, nearly 80 millions. If 
these figures are correct, and the consumption of gold ‘‘in 
the arts’’ be not greater thanis usually estimated, the relative 
value of gold and silver must presently be influenced, as a 
great deal of silver goes out of the country as merchandise, 
but there is a nett import of gold, now, in settlement of the 
trade balances. 


THE returns of the foreign commerce for 1898, completed 
by including the figures for the Twelfth month, make up the 
most remarkable totals ever known. The exports for the 
year were almost 1,255 millions of dollars, ($1,254,925, 169), 
while the imports were but $633,664,634, leaving a balance 
n favor of this country of $621,260,535. As compared with 
the year 1897 the exports increased 155 millions, and the 
imports decreased 116 millions. The enormous balance in 
favor of this country has been partly met by returning our 
stocks and bonds, but much of it remains unliquidated, and 
is represented by loans made in Europe. 

In only one other year besides 1898 and 1897 did the 
exports rise above a billion (1,000 millions), this being 1896, 
when they were nearly 1,006 millions. 


AN important meeting of persons opposed to Imperialism 


was held in New York City, on the ev ening of the 21st inst., 
at the Academy of Music. It was ‘‘attended by a great 
crowd. Long before the doors were opened 3,000 people 


were clamoring for admission, and in a short while the police 
ordered the doors unlocked because of the crush. 
utes later there was not 


Ten min- 
a vacant seat in the house.’’ Many 
prominent persons were announced as officers of the meeting. 
Addresses were made by James B. Eustis, formerly United 
States Minister to France, Samuel Gompers, President of the 
Federation of Labor, and W. Bourke Cochran. Letters of 
sympathy were read from ex-President Cleveland, Bishop 
Henry C." Potter, and W. J. Bryan, and others. (The resolu- 
tions adopted are printed separately.) 
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NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


Ir is announced that the Secretary of War has appointed 
General Robert P. Kennedy, of Ohio, Curtis Guild, of Massa- 
chusetts, and Gcorge W. Watkins, of Michigan, a ‘‘ Colonial 
Commission "’ to undertake the government, in Washington, 
‘* of all matters of detail respecting the administration of the 
territories occupied by the United States forces.’ The Com- 
mission will act only under the authority of the Secretary of 
War, and their action must have his approval. 


—A despatch from Columbus, Ohio, says that H. Arcinus 
Chevalier, formerly of Paris, who for two years had been 
living a life of luxury there, is in jail charged with using the 
mail to defraud. It is charged that he has more than $100,- 
ooo which he made by selling penny lamp wicks for forty 
cents each. He soaked the wicks in a preparation which 
slightly retarded their combustion, and guaranteed them to 
last ten years. He ‘‘did an enormous business,’’ it was said. 


—The ferryboat Magara, plying between Buffalo and 
Fort Erie, was caught in an ice flow on the evening of the 
21st, and carried down the Niagara river until it struck the 
Ivternational bridge. The force of the impact carried away 
the upper works of the boat, but freed it from the ice, and it 


soon was in still water. There were nineteen persons on the 
boat. 


—A severe earthquake on the 22d inst., shook the Pelo- 
ponnesian district of Greece, destroying several villages and 
slightly injuring many of the inhabitants. There were further 
shocks on the 23d. In one place, a number of houses 
damaged by the preceding shocks collapsed, injuring many 
persons. In one village fifty children were injured. 

—During the five years that the New Jersey Good Roads 
law has been in operation, 325 miles of road have been con- 
verted from heavy sloughs of sand to hard, smooth ways, on 
which teams can travel with facility, drawing such loads as 
would be impossible on the o]d system. The total cost has 
been $565,829, or about $1,750 per mile. 


—The United States Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
decides that legacies paid out of the proceeds of real estate, 
directed to be sold for the purpose, are not subject to the tax 
upon legacies arising from personal property. In case the 
debts and claims against the estate exceed the appraised or 
clear value of the personal property, he says, there can be no 
legacy tax. 

—The Spanish Queen Regent, it is announced, will sign 
a decree convoking the Cortes the day after the receipt of 
news of the ratification of the Peace Treaty by the United 
States Senate. She willnot assume, herself, the responsibility 
of ratification, but will leave it to the Cortes. 


—One of the first acts of the new wire trust was to reduce 
wages ten per cent. in the mill at Newcastle, Pa. The men 
were informed that if they did not like it the mill would be 
closed, as the trust ‘‘ had other plants in abundance.’’ This 


is one way in which trust ‘‘economies in production”’ are 
effected. 


—The State (Massachusetts) has made progress, the Spring- 
field Repudlican remarks, in abolishing executions by hanging, 
and the next step, in the opinion of many people, is to abolish 
the death penalty altogether. It is certainly impossible to 
prove that executions diminish homicides. 


—The Russian Government has ordered the construction 
at Stettin, Prussia, of a new cruiser of 6,250 tons, and in 
Russian yards three battleships of about 12,8co tons each, 
and two cruisers of 6,000 and 3,000 tons respectively. 

—Having fed 393 tramps and allowed 587 to sleep in his 
barn last year, Daniel Smith, a farmer of Berks county, Pa., 
has posted notices that in the future none need apply for food 
or lodging. 

—General ‘‘ Lew’’ Wallace, author of ‘‘ Ben Hur,’’ says 
his publishers tell him that ‘‘ more copies of the book have 


been sold than of any other book ever published in the United 
States.”’ 


—The pension claims on account of the Spanish War now 
amount to about 5,000. Most of them allege ‘‘ malarial 
poisoning ’’ as disability. 


NOTICES. 
*.* The First-day evening meeting, to-mor- 
row, will be at 35th and Lancaster Avenue, 
West Philadelphia, at 7.30 o’clock. 


*.* To-morrow being the fifth First-day is 
Friends’ day at the Home for Aged Colored 
Persons, the religious meeting being at 3 o’ clock. 

*.* Dr. Joseph S. Walton, Principal of 
Friends’ Central School, will deliver a lecture 
entitled, ‘‘ The Story of Oregon,’’ in the Lec- 
ture Room, 15th and Race streets, Sixth-day, 
Second month 3, 1899, at 8 p. m. 

The company of all Friends is desired. 
Visitors to the city will be cordially welcomed. 

EmMA WALN, Clerk, 
Best Interests Committee. 


*,* A Circular Meeting, under the care of a 
committee of Concord Quarterly Meeting, will 
be held at Concord, on First-day, the 5th of 
Second month. To convene at 3 o'clock. 

Mary P. Harvey, Clerk. 


*,* Westbury Quarterly Meeting’s Philan- 
thropic Committee has arranged for a Confer- 
ence, to be held in the meeting-house, East 15th 
street and Rutherfurd Place, New York, on 
Seventh-day, First month 28, at 2.30 p. m. 

Mary H. Whitson. of Philadelphia, will read 
a paper on, ‘* Child Development,’’ and Rachel 
W. Underhill, of Brooklyn, N. Y., will open 
the discussion. 

Harry A. HAWKINS 


eer , } Clerks. 


ALBERTSON, 

*.* The Executive Committee of the New 
York Yearly Meeting’s First-day School Asso- 
ciation has arranged for a Conference of First- 
day School Workers, to be held in the Library 
Room, 226 East 16th street, New York, on 
Sixth-day, First month 27, at 8 p. m. 

A paper will be presented by John Sat- 
terthwaite, of Trenton, N. J. Subject, ‘*‘ How 
to make the First-day school Successful.” 

Harry A. HAWKINs, Clerk 
LEAH H. MILLER, \ _— 


*,* The First-day evening meetings during 
First month wiil be at 4th and Green streets, 
excepting First month 29, at 35th St. and Lancas- 
ter Avenue, West Philadelphia. All at 7.30 
o’ clock. 

These meetings being held unitedly under 
the charge of the two monthly meetings, have 
claims on all within convenient access. 

It is hoped that with the advent of the new 
year there will be a more lively interest shown 
in the maintenance of Friends’ meetings, par- 
ticularly on the evening of First-day. * 

*.* New York Yearly Meeting’s Visiting 
Committee expects some of its members to visit 
the following meetings in First month, 1899: 


29. Manhasset. 
J. T. McDowELL, Clerk. 
*,* The Visiting Committee of Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting has arranged for the following 
meetings : 
First MONTH : 
29. York. 
On behalf of the Committee. 
MARTHA S. TOWNSEND. 
*.* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Com- 
mittee to visit the smaller branches, as way may 
open, will attend meetings as follows : 
First Montu, 1899: 
29. Reading. AQuiLa J. LINVILL, Clerk. 





GEORGE B. COCK, Telephone 1-42-25 D. 
Law ) 
Convention > STENOGRAPHER. 
ScIENCE ) 

14 South Broad Street, Philadelphia. 

Residence, 216 W. Coulter Street, Germantown. 


Macbeth lamp-chimneys 
save nine-tenths of the 
chimney money and all the 
trouble. But get the right 
chimney. Go by the Index. 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


and Ornamental 


LAMPS 


in Old Brass Filigree and Lace Work. 


‘ Useful 


@ We cater to a// tastes in finish and ornamenta- 
@ tion. Friends want plain colorsasarule. We 
have a most excellent lamp for the library in Dark 
Bronze. We also have for the dining-room and 
hall, B/ack,—very rich and durable. 
Prices range from $2.00 up. 
The light is all you could wish. 


A. J. WEIDENER, 
36 South Second Street, Philadelphia. 


CACO <<< Vs << 


Guaranteed not to tarnish. 


PHILADELPHIA. & READING: RAILWAY. 


ANTHRACITE COAL. NO SMOKE, 
DOUBLE TRACKED. 
STEEL RAILS. 


BALLASTED. 


NO CINDERS. 
HEAVY 


Royal Blue Line to New York. 
SWIFTEST AND SAFEST 
IN THE WORLD. 


Scenic Reading Route to 

READING, HARRISBURG, GETTYS- 
BURG, CHAMBERSBURG, SHAMO- 
KIN, WILLIAMSPORT, AND POINTS 


IN INTERIOR PENNSYLVANIA. 


Royal Reading Route to 
ATLANTIC CITY. CLEANLINESS 
AND COMFORT. SAFETY 
SPEED. 

JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
{623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Ambler, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 
325 Swepe Street, Norristown, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 


in Montgomery 


Hanscoms’ © variety the most complete, and 


quality as near perfect as can be had. Shall we mail you 
a price catalogue for comparison ? 

No liquors or other offensive goods or methods 
resorted to. 1311 Market St., Phila. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


Dealerin Choice Lehigh Coal 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 


John C. Hancock & Co., 


N. W. Cor. 9th and Master Sts. 
(P. & R. RR. R.) 
DEALERS IN BEST GRADES OF 


LEHIGH AND e O AL FREE BURNING 


Telephone Connection. 


AND 





OFFICES : 


PENNA. 


Practicing and Philadelphia counties. 





@| Will 


STONE | 


TRAINS | 


Our prices are the lowest, our | 


FRIENDS?’ INTELLIGENCER 


| Newly Priced Books. 


| Marion Harland’s ‘‘ Some Colonial Home- 
steads and their Stories,’’ cloth. Pub- 
lisher’s price, $3.00; now $1.25; 
postage, 22 cents extra. 

Susan Ferrier’s Novels, ‘‘ Marriage,’’ 2 
volumes; ‘‘ Inheritance,’’ 2 volumes : 
‘* Destiny,’’ 2volumes. Publisher's 
price, $6.00; now $1.50; postage, 36 
cents extra. 

Townsend's ‘‘ Near a Whole City Full."’ 
Publisher's price, $1.50; now so cents ; 
postage, 13 cents each. 

|} Du Maurier’s ‘‘ The Martian.’’ 
lisher’s price, $1.75; now 50 
postage, 14 cents extra. 
Carleton’s Poems, 
full gilt. 


Pub- 


cents ; 


assorted, cloth, 
Publisher's price, $2.50 ; 
$1.00 ; postage, 15 cents extra. 
| Wilson's ‘‘ Wonderful Story of 
volumes, illustrated, % morocco. 
| lisher’s price, $7.50; now $2.00. 
| F. M. Kingsley’s ‘‘ Prisoners of the Sea.”’ 
Publisher's price, $1.25 ; now 50 cents ; 
postage, Io cents extra. 
Zola's ‘‘ His Excellency.”’ 


Publisher’s 
price, $1.50; now 50 cents ; postage, 14 
cents extra. 


now 


Old.’ 2 
Pub- 





| p . 
Mail Orders receive prompi and accurate 
attention. 


Address orders ‘** Department C."’ 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Ellwood Heacock, 


UNDERTAKER 
and EMBALMER 


ESTABLISHED 1860. 


TELEPHONE 5807. 


Vine Street, Philad’a. 


Calls outside of city answered promptly. 


CHARLES BURTON, 
Practical House and Sign Painter, 

| Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, bi 

Residence, 1714 Woodstock Street, f Philadelphia, Pa. 


Richards & Shourds, Jobbing attended to 
CARPENTERS, BuILDERS, AND ConTRACTORS. 
| x25 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a., 
| Thomps« m Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charles W. Richards, 1220 Angle St., Tioga. 


Pa 
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FRIENDS’ ALMANAC FOR 1899. 


JUST PUBLISHED 
Is now ready in new and attractive form 


In addition to the Astronomical Calculations 
, the Almanac contains a ful] list of meetings 
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and the location, and in many cases the mode 3 
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asconssnessvesen 


reaching them ; information in reg ard to Day and 
» First-day Schools ; special articles about Fair Hill 
Burial Ground, the new Y oung Friends’ Building, 
etc. 

Price, 10 cents; by mail, 13 cents. 
Every Friends’ family should possess one or 
2 more copies. Order now from wy 


| ® FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
| 


15th and Race Streets, Philadelphia 





ttn orton noel 





Makes the food more delicious and wholesome 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 


The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 
409 Chestnut St. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMIN 
ISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds end Investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY ; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN ; Vice-President and Actuary 
ASA S. WING; Manager of In-urance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOKE; Trust Officer, 

J. ROBERTS FOULKE: Assistant Trust Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND; 

Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
This Company furnishes ALI 


L DESIRABLE FORMS OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at 
actual NET Cost It is PURELY MUTUAL; has ASSETS OF THIRTY MILLIONS, and a SuR- 
PLUS of LIONS. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. 





over 3% MII 


President 


Vice-President, 
HARRY F. WEST 


GEORGE K. JOHNSON 
CAPITAL, $1,000,000 


i e G | rm A D SURPLUS, $2,000,000 
umn aw | RUST CO. 


EXECUTES TRUSTS, 
ALLOWS INTEREST ON DEPOSITS. 


Secretary and Treasurer 
HENRY C. BROWN 


SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES FOR RENT, 
CARES FOR REAL ESTATE. 


OFFICERS: 
HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 
N. B. CRENSHAW, Real Estate Officer. 
Ass't Sec’y 4. A. JACKSON, Ass’t to Pres. and Vice-Pres, 
S, Ass’t Treas WM. E. AUMONT, Manager Trust Dept. 
EORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitor. 
MANAGERS: 
ficomM H 
GBORGE ucKER BrsepHam, 
Wiriram H. Gaw, 
Francis I. Gowen, 
~ S. Hutcurnson, 


EFFI) GHAM B. MORRIS, President 
WM. NEWBOLD ELY, Treas. and Sec’y 
EDW. SYDENHAM PAGI 
CHARLES JAMES RHOAD 


ErrincuHam B. Mors 
Joun A. Brown, Jr., 
Benyamin W. Ricwart 
Joun B. Garrett 

PEMBERT« 


Jekxs, Geo. H. McFappen, 


Henry TATNALL, 

Isaac H. Crorurer, 

Jouw C. Sims, 
Jostan M. Bacon. 


BROAD AND CHESTNUT STREETS 


Brass and Enameled 
BEDSTEADS. 


Spring, Hair, and Husk Mattresses. 
Feathers and Down—all qualities. 


Martrresses CLEANED AND REMADE. 
Josiah G. Williams, 13 N. Eleventh St 


Foxmerty 1027 Marxsrt Sr. 


~ YEO & LUKENS, 
STATIONERY © BLANK BOOKS © PRINTING 


23 North 13th Street (above Market) 
613 Wainut Street. 


Law and Conveyancing 


} BLANKS. 


Ss. F. Balderston’s Sen. 
WALL PAPERS. 


All Grades. Estimates Given. 
Window Shades [ade to Order. 


902 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


WALL PAPER of 


Attractive Styles 
Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. PHILADELPHIA. 


Carpetings, Linoleum, | 
Window Shades, etc. | 


+ ! 


1728 GIRARD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 
Telephone 2-28-25-A. 


Benjamin Green, 
33 N. Second St., Philad’a. 


6’ GILT EDGE GOLD 
MORTGAGES 


in large and small amounts, 
upon properties in thriving 
and rapidly growing city in 
New York State. Principal 
and interest guaranteed by 
strong institution. 


For full information apply to 


AMOS M. GOVER, 


22 E. 42d St., New York City. 


J.T. JACKSON & CO., 


Real Estate Brokers, 


No. 711 WALNUT ST., PHILA. 


® 
Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 


EASTERN NEBRASKA INVESTMENTS 


Long or Short Time. 
Netting 514 prct Interest. With Perfect Security. 


Collection of interest and principal attended to without 
cost to investor. Correspondence invited. 
BANK OF MONROE, Monroe, Platte Co., Neb 
Josern Wenster, Wma. Wenster, 
President. Cashier. 





305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILAD’A. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 
The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Securities 
a Specialty 


Loans negotiated on Real Estate. 
deposits. 


Interest allowed on 


A Postat Carp Recerves Prompt ATTawTion. 
JOHN S. CONRAD, 
LAUNDRY, 


2103, 2105 CotumBia Avenvus, Puita 


PAALAAZAAAABABABBALAAAAAAA 
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Are 
You Going 
To California? 


The California Limited, Santa 
Fe Route, gives the best and 
speediest service. Through 
dining car, and observation 
car with spacious parlor, 
especially for use of ladies and 
children. 23( days Chicago 


to Los Angeles. 


Address General Passenger Office, 


The Alchison, Topeka & Sonia Fe Railway, 


CHICAGO. 
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